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I HAVE just finished reading a sheaf of letters. 


Some are snipped by 


censors’ scissors, others are closely written on both sides of thin paper, to 
save paper and postage. Some have been typed with ribbons so old and dry 
that they can scarcely be read. At corners are such strange names as Kiny- 
angiri, Tsingtao, Meihsien-Wongthong, Tsitsihar, Djubeil, Swakopmund, 
Ovamboland, and Sussangue. A few have been two and three months in 
getting here. Several were written in duplicate and sent by sea mail and 


air mail. Not all duplicates arrived. 


I wish every pastor and lay member 
of the Lutheran Church could have 
read them over my shoulder! Written 
by leaders of the orphaned Lutheran 
missions, they tell us what Lutheran 
World Action has meant to them. Here’s 
what they say: “We shall never forget 
your goodness. You have been the an- 
swer of God to our prayer. Because of 
you that which we had thought must 
be lost has been saved. How wonderful 
that the bonds of Christian brotherhood 
have stood the test of this terrible 
war!” 

Lutheran World Action proposes to 
stand by them. 

“But times are so bad and uncer- 
tain,” say some timid souls, “maybe 
we ought to let them go until the end 
of the war. Who knows whether we 
will be able to continue to get aid to 
them! It’s foolish to take chances these 
days.” 

Let them tell that to these cour- 
ageous missionaries! They’re the ones 
taking the chances, and they’re willing 
to keep it up. If they chance their lives, 
should we begrudge a few dollars on 
our part? They believe in God’s pro- 
tection of His people. Stubborn, ear- 
nest, defiant, like Churchill they plead, 
“Give us the tools and we will finish 
the job!” Can there be a single Amer- 
ican Lutheran who would quit his sup- 
port of them because the going might 
be a little tough and the future uncer- 
tain? It will be a little difficult for Lu- 
therans to look the world squarely in 
the eye if we let our brethren and their 
work go by default, especially when it 
requires so little of each of us to back 
them up successfully. 


From Those Concerned 

They can’t quit in the face of the 
great needs which confront them. And 
neither could we! To Lutherans with 


vision and imagination these letters are 
sufficient reason for all-out supporting 
action. Here are some extracts; read, 
and judge for yourselves! 


“In spite of the outbreak of the war 
between Japan and America, the Tri- 
ennial Conference was confident that, 
under the blessing of God and with the 
help of the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention, it would 
be able to carry on its work of relief 
during 1942. Everything depends, of 
course, on what you are able to give 
us in the way of help.” 

Guntur, India. Isaac CANNADAY. 


(Church groups in India, poor as 
they are, are helping, the Andhra 
Church and the U. L. C. A. Mission 
being two of the seven in the Con- 
ference. P. C, E.) 


“The help which we received from 
the Lutheran World Convention has 
been the means of God’s hand to save 
our work and to help us to carry on in 
times of great perplexity. As in other 
parts of this country, the need is ap- 
palling, and our Chinese Christians and 
helpers are sorely tested. It was there- 
fore a great joy for me to be able to 
distribute amongst the latter some of 
y ur funds. One of the ladies thanked 
God in tears, when she received her 
share for her helpers. Others, of our 
workers were also greatly cheered by 
this timely help which enabled them 
to keep their Chinese fellow-workers 
who otherwise would have to be dis- 
missed. You will be pleased to learn 
that the doors for the preaching of the 
gospel are still open and that hundreds 
of Chinese have been baptized in our 
mission during the first six months of 
this year.” 

Hungkiang, China. E. Wirr. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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LUTHERAN WORLD MISSIONS “ 


Tue LUTHERAN points with pride to the map, the 
original of which was made available for reproduction 
by the American Committee for Lutheran World Serv- 
ice. Its first significance is in the sphere of geography. 
The points lettered to indicate mission fields number 
twenty-seven; they are located in Africa, in Asia, and 
in adjacent areas: they connect the Lutheran churches 
in America with foreign mission organizations in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland Denmark, and Germany. Back 
of these contacts are the congregations of eight co- 
operating Lutheran bodies of the United States and 
Canada. In all the years of the church’s activity since 
the Reformation, there has been no other enterprise in 
which so large a portion of world Lutheranism was so 
definitely related. And one might add that, apart from 
the declarations of our confession, no situation of greater 
importance has demanded action. 

The title of the work for which the map supplies loca- 
tions is “The Care of Orphaned Missions.” It is not a 
new call nor a new enterprise, but the continuance of 
an undertaking that was begun early in 1940, after the 
invasion of Finland by Russia. When the war spread 
over the greater part of Europe, it closed the channels 
of communication between European missionary so- 
cieties and the fields in which they were working. The 


first interruption was in the sphere of finance. Money 
and materials needed for workers and equipment could 
not be forwarded. Later came evacuation or internment 
of missionaries and the necessity of such partial relief 
as would keep the stations alive. 

The letters received by the committee directing the 
appeal, and published in this issue under the signature 
of Associate Appeal Director Paul Empie, indicate the 
direct connection between the two parties to the under- 
taking—between us and war-orphaned missions. The 
issues of the war are not the grounds for the appeal. The 
Lutheran congregations in America are asked to assist 
brethren who are our fellow believers—brethren who 
have been brought to our faith and its confession by 
decades of missionary work. The term noncombatant 
could be applied to them or even innocent by-standers. 
Even in Europe, the societies, while they are recognized 
by the folk-church authorities, are voluntary organiza- 
tions whose desire to spread the kingdom of God has 
been one primary motive. It is unfortunately true that 
governments, or at least overzealous “citizens,” have 
entangled their spiritual ministry with work for na- 
tionalistic objectives. But the governments involved can 
and do protect their civic interests against such un- 
justifiable mixing of religion and secular power. 
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s/s Chick in the News 


Battle for Brown 

Brown UNIVERSITY in Providence, R. I., is on the point 
of severing all ties with the Baptists. 

One by one the great universities founded in America 
in colonial days have cut loose from church control. 
Founded originally to further Christianity by providing 
the church with an educated ministry and strengthening 
the religious convictions of students preparing for other 
professions, the universities have become to a large 
extent centers of agnosticism. 

Faced with losing the last shred of control over the 
seventh oldest of the American universities, the Baptist 
paper, the Watchman-Exam- 
iner, is calling for a last-minute 
battle for Brown. The trustees 
and fellows of Brown voted on 
February 20 to petition the 
Rhode Island Legislature to re- 
¢ move all denominational re- 


tees, president, professors, and 
all others connected with the 
university. Previous moves on 
the part of Brown authorities 
have reduced church control. 

“Churches of the Rhode 
Island Baptist Convention should appeal,” says the 
Watchman-Examiner, “to the University and to the Leg- 
islature of their state against the enactment of this his- 
toric betrayal. Here is an opportunity to prevent treason 
to the past. Secularism must not be allowed to capture 
without resistance any more of our Baptist institutions 
of higher learning.” 


Hearing Confession 


Frsruary 17 the Rev. H. C. Buterbaugh, youthful 
Methodist minister, was in his home in Seward, Pa., 
when he heard the crash of a train collision a mile away. 
He raced to the scene of the accident, and learned when 
he arrived that the fireman was trapped alive in the cab 
of the engine. This trainman was F. M. Wilhere, of 
Pittsburgh, a Catholic. 

Mr. Buterbaugh secured a rosary from a woman in 
the crowd, and climbed up the ladder on the side of the 
cab. Putting the rosary in Mr. Wilhere’s hands, the 
Methodist clergyman heard the confession and prayers 
of the dying trainman. 


Gone With the War 


A Goop many things have disappeared from our world 
since Pearl Harbor, says the Christian Advocate. 

“We will forever hereafter live in a harder world. 

“Gone is the day of the preferred position of the 
American workingman. When the day of peace comes, 
he is going to find himself in competition with the coolie 
labor of the world. Out of this catacylsm is coming some 
sort of a world collectivism which will make it impos- 
sible for one nation or race to enjoy a major share of the 
good things of the earth while the rest of the world 
starves and freezes. 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


“Gone is the day when the program of Christian mis- 
sions can be considered a mere matter of religious sen- 
timentality. When we consider the infinitesimal amount 
of money spent by Christian America in changing the 
mind of Japan from pagan to Christian ideals, we can- 
not wonder that we are confronted with a foe that is 
callous and ruthless. 

“Gone is the idea that the powerful nations can exploit 
the natural resources of the subject nations, and leave 
the minds and souls of the subject peoples untouched.” 


No Loud-speaker Sermons 

PreacHInG through a loud-speaker in the business 
district of a town or city can properly be declared a 
nuisance, and the preacher can be fined, the Colorado 
Supreme Court has ruled. 

The case at issue, reports Religious News Service, was 
that of the Rev. David W. Hamilton of Montrose, Colo., 
who was fined $10 for “employing a loud and offensive 
device and performance as a means of advertising and 
attracting a crowd, and to the disturbance and annoy- 
ance of the citizens.” 

In the majority opinion of the court, Justice William 
S. Jackson asserted that “the people of Montrose have 
a right to protect themselves from concentrated and 
continuous cacophony.” 

Justice Otto Bock, writing a dissenting opinion, as- 
serted that “just as the right of free speech includes the 
right to distribute, so freedom of speech includes the 
right to be heard. A loud-speaking device is a great 
convenience to those who desire to hear and be heard.” 


Fewer Ministers 

THE number of clergymen in Canada has been de- 
creasing since 1925, state leaders of the United Church. 
The average net loss per year was estimated at thirty- 
two ministers. During the past three years the net loss 
has been forty-five. 

This loss has been experienced in the United Church 
of Canada, which was formed in 1925 by a merger of the 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Methodists. 

In the Methodist Church in the United States laymen 
are being appointed to fill the gaps left by clergymen 
going into service as chaplains. About seventy-five busi- 
ness and professional men in the Genesee Conference 
of western New York are on call for preaching assign- 
ments, states Thomas B. Clay, conference lay leader. 
Some have local preaching licenses but many are just 
“plain churchmen who are well equipped to present the 
Christian message from the business point of view,” Mr. 
Clay says. 

Need for more chaplains is expected by the army, 
although the present quotas are almost filled, states 
Chaplain George F. Rixey, deputy Chief of Chaplains. 
The Chaplain Service is seeking information from the 
seminaries regarding the number of graduates during 
the past twenty years, he states. Since graduates from 
this period fall into the age requirements of the army, 
information on such clergymen is important in connec- 
tion with the procurement of personnel. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tus F. SEEBACH 


Disturbances in South America which puzzle and pro- 
voke us have a sub-surface reason we would do well to 
understand and appreciate. Having some propagandist 
trouble of our own, we need to be patient over those of 
our southern neighbors. The direct channel of disturb- 
ance now is Spain. With the victory of Franco, Spain 
began a vaulting campaign to restore her influence (as 
the mother country) in Latin America. This had the 
active support of totalitarian Italy and Germany for 
obvious reasons. When the Italian and German Min- 
isters were invited to leave some of the South American 
countries recently, the “pay-off” came in the form of 
committing the local Fascist and Nazi propagandist 
activities to the planned and sympathetic direction of 
Spain’s representatives. The recent unsuccessful coup 
in Uruguay originated there. The disturbances in Para- 
guay are in the same hands, also the stirring up of bad 
feeling in Peru and Ecuador over the settlement of their 
boundary dispute by the Rio de Janeiro Conference. 
The half-way position taken by Argentina and Chile can 
be partly accounted for by the strong settlements of 
Germans and Italians in those lands, which furnished at 
least a temporary advantage to the Axis agents, when 
they retired there, to obstruct fuller co-operation with 
the other South American states. Since their activities 
have lately been more restricted, Spain again extends 
the helping hand there. Chile has been warned that 
breaking off all relations with the Axis will bring Jap- 
anese naval attacks on her shores. Argentina’s large 
centers of Germans are encouraged, in the absence of 
their former directors, to continue obstructive tactics. 
Latin America deserves our sympathy and understand- 
ing, not our criticism. 


A City’s Streets as a footnote to history were recently 
presented (February 25) in The New York Times by 
Frank W. Crane. Naturally Mr. Crane was dealing with 
New York’s streets (being on the leading real estate 
page); unfortunately he failed to mention Christopher 
Street, which was reputedly named after an influential 
Lutheran minister of early days. Yet Mr. Crane’s in- 
teresting sketch offers suggestive possibilities for any 
old city, town or village. How were their streets named, 
and for what reason? Lewisburg, Pa., for instance, pre- 
sents an intriguing example, since its streets are ap- 
parently named for a series of saints. The explanation 
is amusing and instructive. The founder, a German and 
a devoted family man, named the original streets of his 
village after his children, naturally in the German man- 
ner—Strasse Ludwig, etc. Later these streets appeared 
as St. Louis Street, etc., because the reason for the 
earlier “St.” abbreviation had been forgotten. How were 
your streets named? 


The Inhuman treatment of the Jews in totalitarian 
lands has produced the natural reaction of provoking 
pity and championship. The latest demonstration noted 
has been that of the Catholic clergy in Zagreb, Croatia. 
They launched a movement, copying an earlier action 
among the Dutch and Belgians, asking their Christian 


followers to wear the star of David upon their sleeves. 
The purpose of this request was to destroy the sig- 
nificance of this insignia imposed upon the Jews as a 
badge of ignominy, and so to render the mark useless. 
It has succeeded. Recently also a Pastoral Letter issued 
by the General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in Holland formally condemned the Nazi doctrine of race 
as follows: “In the beginning a people are indeed united 
through certain blood ties. But in the course of time 
not these ties but the common history and the fact that 
the people are living together under the same roof and 
sharing the same responsibilities (as in a nation), be- 
comes the real basis of the people’s unity.” This condi- 
tion is even truer in the household of Christian faith 
and brotherhood. 


If You Meet a Navaho Indian, do not spring your 
favorite mother-in-law joke on him. He will be shocked 
and offended, for that is one of his most serious tabus. 
The reason is theological and rests upon an ancient 
legend of creation. When the stars were placed in the 
sky, one constellation was called the mother-in-law 
group. Some young married men, having gazed long 
upon that constellation, found their eyes fixed in their 
sockets. When, in their fear they consulted the gods, 
they were told it was because they had gazed too long 
upon their mothers-in-law. Then their eyes were re- 
leased, but the tabu was established. From that time 
on the Navaho men were careful not to look at their 
mothers-in-law without great precaution, especially by 
sending a rich gift beforehand. The mother-in-law, 
however, may finally dispose of the tabu by bringing a 
sack of tobacco and corn-husks to the son-in-law’s hut. 
From this she rolls a cigarette, takes four puffs, invites 
the son-in-law to take four puffs, and the tabu disap- 
pears forever. 


Here-and-There scraps of news: Britain has just added 
300,000 women to the 3,500,000 already registered for 
whole or part-time war service. Of these about 1,000,000 
women have been drafted into factories. .. . The passive 
resistance of the Belgians takes ingenious forms to ex- 
press itself. Recently Brussels awoke one morning to 
find “Down with Hitler,” “Hooray for the R. A. F.,” and 
“Long live De Gaulle,” printed on the many boulevards 
of the city. It took a whole day to remove the inscrip- 
tions with brushes and acids under the eyes of jeering 
crowds. The printing had been done by autos whose 
tires, inscribed with the slogans, had been liberally 
coated with white paint. . . . In the Philippines thirty 
American chaplains are reported as incessantly busy 
just behind MacArthur’s jungle lines—holding services, 
hearing confessions, administering the Lord’s Supper 
and distributing Bibles. The demand for the New Testa- 
ment is said to be tremendous. Says one chaplain: “I 
have hundreds of boys asking for them every week.” ... 
A “Music Festival of Allied Nations” (March 18) pre- 
sented the native music of fifteen nations in Carnegie 
Hall, New York. Artists of all these countries were pres- 
ent to volunteer their services “to cement the friendly 
relations between nations fighting a common enemy.” 


Lutheran Students 
Association of 
America 
“Presented” 
by eee 
Board of Education 


TWENTY years ago a 
group of students were in- 
vited to convene with the 
Lutheran Brotherhood of 
America at their biennial 
convention in Toledo, Ohio. 
On May 9, twenty-three 
delegates from thirteen 
non - Lutheran institutions, 
and fifteen delegates from 
thirteen Lutheran institu- 
tions met with about 200 
men of the LBA to discuss 
the needs of the student on 
his campus. There was a 
hope in many hearts that 
this conference would spon- 
taneously develop into a 
permanent Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association. The needs of almost every campus 
resolved into a need for a student pastor and a Lutheran 
headquarters, preferably a house, for their exclusive use. 

These student leaders emphasized the need for Chris- 
tian guidance in order to combat the irreligious in- 
fluences of the university and college life. They stressed 
a need for preaching from Lutheran pulpits that would 
be abreast of the times and help the student in his spir- 
itual difficulties. Here, in the hands of a few students 
and interested men lay the future of the Lutheran stu- 
dent on the campus. 


However, some student work had been going on be- 
fore. The Board of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church in America had been working since 1907, when 
the first Lutheran pastorate for students was begun at 
the University of Wisconsin. In 1910 the University of 
Minnesota started a like enterprise. From then on 
various pastors visited numerous universities and col- 
leges—organizing, ministering, and preaching. These 
valuable services have grown continuously through the 
years, and through the work of Dr. Carolus P. Harry, co- 
ordinated with the LSAA at the time of its organization. 


PARTNERSHIPS INCREASED 


Nor have the other churches been far behind. In 1930 
the American Lutheran Conference was established, 
consisting of the American Lutheran Church, the Au- 


Members of the First Council, Toledo, Ohio, 1922 
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gustana Synod, the Lu- 
theran Free Church, the 
Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, and the United 
Danish Lutheran Church. 
In 1936 Fredrik A. Schiotz 
was called as a full-time 
secretary for the Confer- 
ence. The American Lu- 
theran Conference and the 
Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church 
today co-ordinate their 
work and share their plans. 
Some literature is pub- 
lished jointly, and both 
groups provide other LSAA 
literature. 

Thus the meeting in 
Toledo had a background for work. After the session of 
May 9 the students met and decided to effect a National 
Lutheran Student Association. Officers were elected 
from the students present, and these officers were des- 
ignated the Committee on Constitution and By-laws. 
Here, then, was the birth of an organization which was 
to influence the lives of hundreds of students on cam- 
puses all over the country. 

The first convention of the LSAA was held at Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Ill., in April 1923. Seventy- 
four delegates registered from thirteen states and forty- 
one institutions. The present Constitution of the LSAA 
was adopted, and Fredrik A. Schiotz of St. Olaf College 
was elected president. Arrangements were made at the 
convention for the development of eight regional con- 
ferences. Since that time the number has been increased 
to twelve. All regions have held an annual week-end 
conference since their formation. 


ENTER ASHRAM 

The next convention was held during the Christmas 
holidays of 1926 at the University of Wisconsin, as it 
had. been provided by the constitution that a nation- 
wide: convention should be held every four years. Lack 
of attendance from the distant regions led to the only 
amendment to the constitution, making the holding of 
a general convention dependent on Student Council 
judgment. This led to the holding of the first annual 
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continent-wide Lutheran Student Summer Conference, 
known as an Ashram. Limited at first to ten delegates 
from each region, the conference is now open to all. 
From its beginning the LSAA has lent support to 
other students. It maintains a scholarship under the 
direction of the faculty of Andhra Christian College 
which has enabled a number of promising students of 
the Lutheran Church in India to obtain advanced de- 
grees. Through the National Lutheran Council the as- 
sociation assisted in the support of the Theological Sem- 


inary in Leningrad and of the Ukranian Lutheran > 


Church. The past year the LSAA has been assisting in 
Lutheran World Action and with Lutheran student 
refugees. 

In its twenty years of activity, the LSAA has clarified 
many student problems and has promoted effectively the 
interest of students in their church at home and abroad. 
It is paving the way for a more united:consciousness and 
work among the Lutherans in America. 

The purpose of the LSAA is to afford a means where- 
by Lutheran students in America may consider and act 
upon their common problems in the service of Jesus 
Christ in conformity with the common faith of the Lu- 
theran Church of America. Every Lutheran student 
attending institutions of higher learning is a member 
of the LSAA through his or her regional association. 


Advice to John 


7 


Each regional association holds an annual conference at 
which two delegates are elected to meet with delegates 
from other regions. These delegates constitute the Lu- 
theran Student Council of America, meeting at least 
once a year, usually at the time of the Ashram. 


ANNUALLY CHOSEN OFFICERS 

The five officers of the LSAA are elected by the Lu- 
theran Student Council of America from their number 
to serve one year. These officers—the President, Vice- 
president, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer—constitute the executive committee 
which arranges for meetings of the Council and has 
power to transact necessary business during the year. 

The LSAA is an ever-growing organization, and is 
ever widening its fields of endeavor. It has the distinc- 
tion of being the first national Church-related student 
group-in America to be recognized by the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation and to be given a member- 
ship on the Provisional Council of the WSCF in the 
United States. It is an organization for youth started 
and carried out by youth, and has become an essential 
part of the extra-curricular activities of the youth on 
his or her campus. 

Many students owe to the LSAA a closer fellowship 
with God and deeper understanding of the faith. 


Paul G. Kauper, Professor in the Law School at the University 


of Michigan Commends L.S. A. A.” 


JoHN ScHMID goes to college. He enrolls in a state 
university. John is a fine young fellow, full of ambition, 
energy and hope. He is intelligent, alert and personable. 
More than that, his ways and habits bespeak the qual- 
ities of good character—integrity, reliability, industry, 
a sense of social obligation and respect for others. 

These qualities of character are no accidental de- 
velopment. They are traceable to the distinctly Chris- 
tian tone of the home environment. John’s parents are 
Lutherans. Their lives pivot on the Christian faith. 
Trust in God, allegiance to Christ as Lord and Saviour, 
loyalty to the church, regular attendance at church wor- 
ship, service in the church’s activities, cultivation of 
humility, patience, courage, kindness and helpfulness— 
the tangible and intangible qualities of their daily living 
testify that their religion is more than casual belief and 
stormy-weather solace. To them it is the normal breath 
of life. 

This Christ-centered loyalty and way of life they have 
transmitted to their children. John had been baptized. 
He had regularly appeared at Sunday school and church 
services. He had attended the class for catechetical in- 
struction and was confirmed in the Christian faith. At 
high school age he had joined the Luther League and 
made himself active there. Most important of all, John’s 
daily life was subject to currents of Christian living. 
The .sincerity and genuineness of his parents’ religion 


* LSA is the abbreviation for Lutheran Student Association and refers 
to the group on the local campus. When the term LSAA may be used 
the reference is to the national association which is a federation of the 
local groups. 


was a force of gentle persuasion and quiet attrition in 
the moulding and shaping of John’s faith and character. 


THE FIRST FRIENDLY CONTACT 

Shortly after registering, John receives an invitation 
from the Lutheran Student Association on the campus 
to attend its first informal mixer. Moreover, he is in- 
formed of a program of the Association’s activities in 
which he is invited to participate. John wonders. Should 
he go? Of course he will attend church services. But 
what about this additional religious activity? Will it be 
worth while? Has it anything to offer him? 

My answer to John is, “Yes; go.” Go and become a 
part of the LSA. Integrate its program into your activ- 
ities as a student. Let it be a part of your campus life. 
Not only go to its meetings but contribute to it and be- 
come one with the students you find there. This will 
take time. This will take effort. But they will be well 
spent. Let me tell you why. 

In the first place, you will find good company there. 
You will be lonely at the university. You will miss the 
congenial companionship of friends at home. But I am 
quite sure, John, that you will find adequate compen- 
sation in the fellowship of the LSA. Here are students, 
young men and young women, coming from homes like 
yours, acknowledging a common faith and recognizing 
common standards and values. You will find them 
friendly and cordial, as well as intelligent and sincere. 
The deepening of association through participation in a 
common program will generate for you that same sense 
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of social warmth and intimacy that you experienced in 
your companionships back home. Fun and play, parties 
and a good time are all a part of the LSA’s program. Its 
members, like you, have a zest for living. 


COMRADESHIP AN ASSET 

But this is not all, John. You profess the Christian 
faith. You have a religious background and wish to 
continue loyal to your faith and church. You will need 
the illumination of clear thinking in these years when 
your powers of intellect will be stimulated and capacities 
of mind developed. Innumerable questions will suggest 
themselves in your thinking or be forced upon you by 
the questions and statements of teachers and fellow stu- 
dents. You may be led to wonder whether philosophy 
or humanism are substitutes for religion in your life. 
You will puzzle over the relations of religion and 
science. Are they in conflict? Can you respect the au- 
thority of the Bible? Can you accept Christ? Is your 
faith simply an opiate? Has the church outlived its 
usefulness? 

In your honesty and intelligence you will face these 
questions. You will be forced to think things through. 
You may think them out for yourself. But the burden 
of these inquiries will be lightened, the doubts and mis- 
givings more readily overcome, the answer made clearer, 
if you share your perplexities with other students. Their 
problems are the same. You need not be a lone-wolfer 
and grope your way single-handed through the fog of 
bewilderment. In the course of discussion, in the give 
and take of argument, you may see the problem in truer 
perspective and be more readily set aright on the way 
of understanding. This is an important part of the busi- 
ness of the LSA. Do not forget either that the student 
pastor is there, ready to talk to you, explore your prob- 
lems, listen to your questions with sympathy, tolerance 
and patience, and direct you on the path of truth. 


PRACTICE TO CONFIRM CONVICTIONS 

Most important on this last point, John, is the practice 
and discipline of faith during the college years. Faith 
generates understanding that reaches beyond logic. Only 
the affirmations of faith can completely answer the 
negations of skepticism. Faith is affirmed when the Bible 
is read with thoughtfulness and understanding, when 
God is worshiped with sincerity, when prayer is prac- 
ticed with devotion, when living bears witness to Christ. 
Faith, like all things vital, must grow. To be equal to 
your growing life, to measure up to the widening of 
mind and deepening of intellect, your faith must ex- 
pand, become more meaningful, give increasing sig- 
nificance to life in all its facets. There must be growth 
and deepening in your perception of the Fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, the salvation of Christ. 
As a spiritual creature you must gain new insight into 
the meaning of sin, love, atonement, regeneration, sa¢- 
rifice, stewardship and service. The LSA offers you a 
fellowship in Bible study, prayer, worship and Chris- 
tian service. The students of the LSA will impress you 
with their earnestness, genuineness and. devotion in 
their search for the Way, the Truth, and the Life. With 
them you will grow in spiritual stature. 

Closely related to what I have said is the matter of 
the Social Gospel. A saving faith is a faith of social con- 
sequence. At the university your thinking will be 
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oriented towards the political, economic, and social prob- 
lems that press for solution upon the Great Society. 
Crime and punishment, marriage and divorce, poverty 
in the midst of plenty, race prejudice, democracy and 
the rule of the mass, and, most crucially now, war and 
peace—all raise issues to which the serious and reflec- 
tive thinking of intelligent citizens must be directed. In 
terms of these problems, what are the social connota- 
tions of the Christian Gospel? Must we not as Chris- 
tians grapple with these problems and grow in awareness 
of social sin manifesting itself in mass prejudice, race 
bigotry, class selfishness, national egoism? Must not 
Christian faith project itself into the solution of these 
problems through the generation of goodwill, charity, 
tolerance, sympathy, respect for personality and a sense 
of justice? The young men and women of the LSA show 
lively interest in the exploration of these questions. Why 
not join them in learning the meaning of Christian cit- 
izenship? 


RECEIVE FROM, GIVE TO THE CHURCH 

Finally, John, I urge you to identify yourself with the 
LSA because it will deepen your appreciation of the 
Church and make you more mindful of the obligations 
owing it. We Christians often forget that we are part 
of a world-wide communion of believers, that ours is an 
ecumenical faith transcending the bounds of race and 
nation. Sometimes we let our denominational loyalty 
replace loyalty to the Christ-centered church of the 
world. Lutheranism has not escaped the blight of this 
narrowness. Not only have Lutheran bodies often shown 
some sense of exclusiveness in failing to co-operate with 
other Christians in the advancement of common inter- 
ests and the prosecution of common tasks, but they have 
even let the differences between themselves serve as a 
bar to a common fellowship in Christ’s name. But the 
LSA, John, does not inquire whether you are American 
Lutheran, United Lutheran, Swedish Lutheran, Nor- 
wegian Lutheran or Missouri Lutheran. All are wel- 
come. Moreover, there are other Christian groups on 
the campus with which the LSA often co-operates in a 
common program of fellowship and service. If for no 
other reason than that it will give you a larger vision 
of the Church, affiliation with the LSA should be an 
enriching experience in your life. 

Also, I suggest that you will be made more mindful 
of your responsibility to the Church. It needs your like, 
John. The Church needs the services of all trained and 
educated young men and women. There is a place for 
leadership within the Church by laymen—laymen who 
know the Church’s history, its mission, its problems, its 
weaknesses and failures as well as its strength and its 
achievements. Great tasks face it these days and in 
those ahead. More than ever the Church must measure 
up to its responsibility of preaching the Christian Gos- 
pel both as an evangelical force in the lives of individual 
men and women and as a social dynamic in the recon- 
struction of a social order rent by disunity and bleeding 
unto death. But the Church will prove inadequate to 
this task unless it purifies itself within, shakes itself 
loose from complacency and rises above internal divi- 
siveness. Intelligence, vision, loyalty and a sense of re- 
sponsibility are required of the Church’s leadership. 
Through your work with the LSA you will be the better 
trained to contribute to that leadership. 


ee 
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Of General Cone ern 


“Christian Family Week” Commended for 
Observance May 3-10 


By Ear S. Rupisinu, Pu.D. 


CHRISTIAN FamiLy WEEK will be observed in Protestant 
churches all over the United States and Canada during 
the week May 3-10. Inasmuch as the home is the most 
influential school known to man, and at the same time 
the church’s most powerfully ally, it is fitting that help- 
ful attention be given to Christian family life in this 
special way. 

For a good many years the second Sunday in May has 
been known as Mother’s Day. Great honor is due to 
mothers; but too frequently this day has been the occa- 
sion of extravagant and impractical sentimentality which 
has not been helpful to mothers or their families. 
“Mother’s Day” is now becoming known as the “Fes- 
tival of the Christian Home,” and churches are trying 
to make the day’s program a source of help and strength 
to family living. Thus the day becomes an important 
part of the church’s program of education for Christian 
family life, one of the most strategic moves the Christian 
Church has made in recent years. _ : 

Efficient Christian homes, where there is love, mutual 
confidence and kindly service, are the very centers of 
Christianity and democracy. Many homes have been 
handicapped through the years. Today many unfavor- 
able influences threaten to impair home life. Let the 
church and the home stand together and help each other. 
Christian Family Week, if properly planned, may be the 
source of real help, and may be made the beginning of a 
larger scheme of education for marriage and Christian 
home life. 


What Congregations Can Do 
The following projects are possibilities for congrega- 
tions during this week (or after): 
1. Sermons on the family, with couples married by 
the pastor as guests. 
2. Parent-leader meetings. 
3. Founding a parents’ class, a Mr. and Mrs. Club, 
or other homemakers’ group. 
4. Assistance to families in planning grace at 
meals, Bible reading or family worship. 
5. A series of home prayer meetings. 
6. A Church-Family Night, or a series of such 
nights. 
7. A church school “open house,” with all parents 
invited. 
8. Christian family life plays. 
9. A symposium on “What’s Right With My 
Home.” 
10. Visitation of relocated or unchurched families. 
11. A reading table or bookshelf on the family. 
12. A study of the possibilities of family counseling. 
13. A family hobby rodeo. 
14. Father-Son, Mother-Daughter, or Old-fashioned 
Family Suppers. 
15. A leaders’ study of the church’s opportunity in 
safeguarding family life. 


16. Keeping up ties with persons away from home 
in national defense service. 

17. Introduction of the Nursery Department Packet, 
and starting a home department. 


The Home Has a Part 
How can the home take part? Some of the following 
ideas may be followed: 
1. Participation in any of the above-mentioned 
church activities. 
2. Making a plan for family devotions. 
3. Practice of the “Family Council.” 
4, Making a friendly acquaintance with a new 
family. 
5. Start of a weekly home play night. 
6. Family outings. 
7. Some family project for co-operation in work. 
8. Discovery of a hobby in which all can have a 
part. 
9. Adoption of a family budget, remembering stew- 
ardship principles. 
10. A plan for shared interests and friendships. 
11. Reading of books and articles co-operatively. 
12. A home dedication service (informal). 
13. Practice of good neighborliness. 
14. Study of duties of the family as good citizens. 


Groups of Churches Can Act 

1. Preparation of leaders for a program of family 
life education through schools and classes. 

2. Exhibits of literature and charts on the family. 

3. A ministers’ meeting on family counseling. 

4. A conference on family life in co-operation with 
local agencies. 

5. Radio programs on the home. 

6. Articles by local leaders in the press. 

7. A study of community facilities for family edu- 
cation, counseling and meeting of special needs. 

8. A study of facilities for fellowship and recrea- 
tion of young people. 

9. Co-operation with local agencies in their pro- 
gram for family life. 

10. A Golden Wedding Party for all couples mar- 

ried fifty years or more. 


God’s Word on the Family 
The Scriptures have much to say about family life. 
They deserve reading and study. Practically every cur- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Chaplain 
Fred Smith 


I sHoutp like 
to describe in 
detail the work 
done at the 
Norfolk Lu- 
theran Service 
Center. I hap- 
pened to visit it first, and it is a good example of work 
done in a naval center. It is also interesting because in 
Norfolk the pastors have had useful experience with a 
problem that now promises to beset every Lutheran 
Center—serving men more or less on the run. 

Norfolk is a booming Navy town, surrounded by some 
seven military establishments. 

At odd times these men go on leave, most logically in 
Norfolk. They’re off mostly Saturdays and Sundays, and 
then the Lutheran Service Center gets its best crowds. 
The day I came there were fellows from Navy, Army, 
Marines, and Coast Guard, including a dozen subdivi- 
sions of the Navy. 

The Norfolk Center was projected when the Rev. 
Frederick A. Smith of Philadelphia was sent in to sur- 
vey the field last June. He obtained the place and fur- 
nishings and made the repairs, and after the Rev. B. P. 
Wallschlaeger of the Missouri Synod joined him in late 
July, they worked together getting the place ready. It 
was opened September 12—a lounge 24 x 60, a game 
room 48 x 45, a chapel 24 x 42, an office, a pleasant 
writing room, and two immaculate washrooms on their 
second floor headquarters, with an equally large third 
floor unimproved as yet, except for a radio hams’ room 
and a photographer’s darkroom. 

Norfolk is not a Lutheran area (there are only two 
Lutheran churches: one large U. L. C., one small Mis- 
souri Synod), and there are not impressive numbers of 
Lutherans in the military centers. This varies of course 
according to what ship is in, and what regiment is 
locally stationed. 

So the main fact about this Center is that it is doing 
a particularly outstanding pioneer community job. The 
only other religious unit here is a local Methodist group, 
the Methodist Hostess House, operated on the second 
floor of a garage by a group of local Methodist matrons. 
In the local picture the Lutherans look frightfully good. 
Says the Rev. Mr. Moultrie Guerry, rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church: “You Lutherans are doing a fine 


The Lounge Game Room at the Norfolk Lutheran Service Center 
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Chaplain B. P. 
Wallschlaeger 


work.” Base 
Chaplain C. A. 
Neyman, a 
Baptist, echoes 
this forcefully. 
What is re- 
markable is 
that the Lutherans started early, in a community where 
others might more logically have been first, and are still 
the only really significant unit of their kind in the area. 


By Cart SOLBERG 


Parsons Well Paired 

The Rev. F. A. Smith came to this work with ten 
years’ experience as a prison pastor working around 
Philadelphia. He called signals for Carnegie Tech foot- 
ball teams before the last war, and got his engineer’s 
training there. He is short, stocky, iron-grey, and has a 
brisk manner. He talks discursively, knows the sailors’ 
lingo and loves to use it. He calls fellows by their first 
name, and because many come often, and he strikes 
up talk with the men, this is no affectation. Pastor Wall- 
schlaeger is the quieter sort, a native of upper Wiscon- 
sin, earnest, keen and warm. Boys I talked with ex- 
pressed admiration and affection for both. They get on 
nicely together—divide their week to best effect, alter- 
nate in leading Sunday vespers (the only worship), and 
talk business together. But each gives communion just 
to his own men. Except for hospital calls on their own 
men (even these calls may be made only at the chap- 
lain’s invitation), the two pastors think their most ef- 
fective work is done at the Center, not the camps and 
bases. 

USO hasn’t accomplished much in Norfolk, yet. There 
is an old Navy Y. M. C. A., big and numerously at- 
tended, just around the corner from the Lutheran Cen- 
ter. It has everything down to the swimming pool, but 
they charge for it. The Salvation Army has bought a 
big old building near the Lutheran Center, and will 
open it shortly, with lots of beds. The USO in Norfolk 
means the Catholic USO center, which got started not 
long after the Lutheran establishment. It was hampered 
by the usual problems of committee consultations, and 
Pastor Smith says they asked for his building the day 
after he leased it, applied to his contractor the day after 
he hired him, and approached his furniture dealer the 
day after Smith bought out the man’s stock of chromium 
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and leather chairs. But Norfolk is down for one of the 
big permanent USO buildings. It will be located six 
blocks north of the center of town. The temporary USO 
center is on the main street (hard by the Lutherans) 
and boasts a canteen and other equipment. 


Homelike Surroundings eh 

The Lutheran program has been to step in and fill 
gaps. The big Navy “Y” and the tardy USO unit drew 
a fairly noisy crowd, and filled their time with an in- 
tricate program of activities. You went there to be en- 
tertained. They called the USO center a home away 
from home; but it wasn’t that. The Lutherans decided 
to have no program at all: the boys could come in and 
amuse themselves. They could act just as if they were 
at home. In supplement, the Lutherans filled some 
shrewd gaps. They set up three excellent ping-pong 
tables, which are as popular as any feature there, and 
are probably the best in town. They introduced an in- 
tricate dart board on which you could play a novel kind 
of baseball, and that was popular. So were some trick 
armchair football games. Finally, letting the boys set 
their own pace, two unique features grew up in their 
dusty third floor—a radio room, and a photographers’ 
darkroom. These grew out of fellows’ hobbies. 

In the most important sense, though, the gap the Lu- 
therans filled was to provide an unmistakably Christian 
atmosphere for those who wanted and needed it. This 
many felt was not adequately found elsewhere, and as 
I’ve said, the boys who come are repeaters. They like 
it, from what they told me, chiefly for this. Arthur 
Olson, electrician aboard the carrier Hornet, was an old 
standby there, almost since the Center opened. He first 
saw the neon sign outside, and climbed the stairs. He’s 
from Chicago, a member of Gustavus Adolphus Church. 
He comes there because it’s quiet and he can do just as 
he pleases. Bernard Eliason, a seaman aboard the 
Ranger, from Central Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
saw the sign and came in. Now he brings his shipmates. 
He likes it because he finds his type of fellow there. 
John A. Stewart of Chattanooga, who wants to be a 
Methodist minister after he’s through in the Navy, 
praises the place because it’s so much like a good Chris- 
tian home. He heard about it from a friend in the 
Marines. When I met him he was reading the Walther 
League Messenger. 

That afternoon I heard someone swinging through “I 
Don’t Want to Set the World on Fire” at the piano. At 
least six men come almost daily to keep up their piano 
practice. The boys love the radio, not only for football, 
but for quiet evenings on leave. They tune in on the 
Lutheran Hour too. Pastor Wallschlaeger sees to that. 

Perhaps a third of those who sign the register are 
Lutherans. Quite a few honestly admit they have no 
religious tie or interest. Fifteen hundred men came in 
in November. Attendance at the vesper services is 
pretty small, for only the Lutheran boys attend. Of 
course there are two Lutheran churches in Norfolk, and 
the men can go there. Each co-operates nicely in the 
service men’s program. Every fellow in uniform who 
turns up at Dr. Luther Strickler’s U. L. C. church is 
invited to some home for dinner. The boys go for this. 
On one Wednesday of the month his Luther League 
comes down to meet with the boys, bringing refresh- 
ments and entertainment, and the local Walther League 
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does its bit on the Wednesday night two weeks later. 
These are the only times food is served there. A kindly 
churchman sends around more Pepsi-Cola and Orange 
Crush than is needed to lubricate the monthly Luther 
League meetings. The young people fraternize fairly 
well. Seventy-five to 100 boys show up regularly for 
these evenings. Like everything else in the Center, it 
costs nothing. Says Pastor Smith: “You can’t spend 
any money here except for postage stamps.” The boys 
appreciate this, for at the Y you pay. 


The Chapel Invites 

To set atmosphere, the Center’s chapel door—facing 
the entrance—is kept open, and a light in the darkened 
room plays on the altar for all visitors to see. Fellows 
like to step in, and sit quietly for a couple of minutes. 
A few nights before I came a commander dropped in to 
see whether his boys had been coming in. He asked if 
he could use the chapel, entered and emerged to an- 
nounce it had done him a lot of good to pray. Smith 
built the altar, platform and pulpit with lumber left by 
the carpenters, and very creditable work it is. The 
crucifix he made ten years ago for his work in prisons. 

Lots of fellows use the place to study up for exams— 
in the Navy everybody is trying to get a promotion. 
Quiet helps this. There’s an excellent writing room 
(with stationery) which is one of the Center’s most pop- 
ular features. At Christmas the pastors mailed out 
Christmas cards for fellows who were by then at sea. 
There are checkers, chess, parchesi and other games in 
the big lounge. Current numbers of Life, Look, Liberty, 
Time, Cosmopolitan, Colliers’, Popular Science Monthly, 
Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek and the American are 
there, and all the church periodicals. The radio and 
piano are good. Rugs, chairs, drapes, floor lamps are 
first class, and in good taste. But the boys don’t read 
very much. The chairs are popular: the boys like to 
come in, switch off a light, and just sleep. This suits the 
pastors. There are some vivid National Geographic 
prints on the walls—naval scenes by Arthur Beaumont. 
The boys dispute about details. One said the carrier 
shown must be the Enterprise. He pointed to an anti- 
aircraft post, and said: “I happen to run that gun right 
there.” 

Whatever the noise and talk, the place doesn’t get 
boisterous, chiefly I suppose because it attracts just the 
high type of men. 


PATRIOTISM 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide; 
No dew but has an errand to some flower; 
No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 
And man by man, each helping all the rest, 
Make the firm bulwark of the country’s power. 
There is no better way. 
—Susan Coolidge 
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Through the Eyes of Trained Persons 


Conference of Church Leaders Reaches Conclustons as to “Bases of a 


Just and Durable Peace” 


Tue progress of the war has captured the headlines. 
The magnitude of the world conflict, its horrors, its 
demands upon every citizen—unprecedented in the his- 
tory of mankind—are met at every turn. Surely of equal 
importance, and perhaps equally unparalleled in the 
history of wars, is the insistent concern of people in 
every walk of life about peace and the problems of post- 
war settlements. The expression of this concern is not 
limited to vague and hysterical cries such as, “Make the 
world safe for democracy.” In a solid and earnest fash- 
ion, men are indulging a kind of international thinking 
which at least holds promise of a clear-cut attack upon 
the causes for international strife. Commissions of the 
Federal Government, national organizations and confer- 
ences, local study groups—too numerous to mention, 
and all brought into being for the study and achievement 
of world peace—testify to the extent of interest. In this 
movement, the Protestant churches of America are be- 
ginning to play a significant part. 

The Federal Council of Churches instituted a Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. 
An autonomous body, the Commission operates through 
the Federal Council only when its findings and proposals 
have direct bearing upon the life of the Church. Under 
the auspices of the Commission, a National Study Con- 
ference was convened at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Some 375 persons attended. The professional con- 
ference-goer was conspicuously in the minority. The 
significance of the issue to be considered enlisted enthu- 
siastic interest not only of clergymen, presidents and 
professors of universities and theological seminaries, but 
also of economists and statesmen. At the first plenary 
session of the conference, it was agreed to limit the dis- 
cussion to the problems of peace and post-war settle- 
ments. The immediate present and its complexities were 
to be introduced only in so far as they had direct bear- 
ing upon the achievement of peace. 

To permit a more intensive consideration of the fac- 
tors which are significant in a just and durable peace— 
church, political, economic, social—the conference was 
divided into four sections. The entire findings, which 
will soon be available in pamphlet form, include a State- 
ment of Guiding Principles prepared by the Commission 
and somewhat more detailed reports prepared by each 
of the four sections. The Statement of Guiding Prin- 
ciples and the resolution of the conference suggesting 
uses to which it may be put here follow. 


GENERAL RESOLUTION REGARDING GUIDING 
PRINCIPLES 
This Conference, as a representative group of Chris- 
tian churches, gives its general endorsement to the 


* Dr. Nolde is a member of the faculty of the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Se 2 with associations with the faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He has written concerning the recent conference at Delaware, 
Ohio, at the request of THe LuTHERAN. , he has granted our request 
to answer questions originating in the consideration of the aware 
Cooke ee Our readers are advised to keep at hand a copy 
0: article. 


By Pror. O. FREDERICK NOLDE, PH.D., D.D.* 


Statement of Guiding Principles prepared by the Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. 
It accepts the first nine principles as a formulation of 
fundamentals of Christian Ethics, and it believes that 
acceptance of these fundamentals by all peoples and 
governments is essential to the eventual establishment 
of a just and durable peace. It recognizes the special 
responsibilities of the United States as formulated in 
Principle X. It emphasizes the unique responsibilities 
and opportunities of the Christian Church in the present 
crisis as these are formulated in Principles XI-XIII. 

The Conference recommends that this Statement of 
Principles be used as effectively as possible by the Com- 
mission and the Federal Council of Churches. 


(a) To crystallize public opinion on these basic issues. 
(The preparation and very wide distribution of a brief sum- 
mary of these principles, so simple as to be within the grasp 
of every American citizen, would greatly promote such 
crystallization of public opinion.) 

(b) To call the attention of specialists in the political, 
economie and social areas, in their formulation of more con- 
crete proposals, to the pre-eminent importance of these cen- 
tral spiritual and Christian insights. 

(c) To provide our government and other govern- 
ments with a formulation of the spiritual bases for eventual 
armistice and peace proposals, and 

(d) To provide Christians with criteria for appraising 
specific armistice and peace terms when these come to be 
formulated. 


STATEMENT OF GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


The principles upon which world order must depend 
seem to us to be found among those which men of good- 
will throughout the ages have accepted as part of the 
moral law. In this we rejoice. For peace will require 
the co-operation of men of all nations, races and creeds. 
We have therefore first set out (Points I to IX) those 
guiding principles which, it seems to us, Christians or 
non-Christians can alike accept. 

We believe that a special responsibility rests upon the 
people of the United States. We accordingly (Point X) 
express our thoughts in that regard. 

Above all, we are impressed by the supreme respon- 
sibility which rests upon Christians. Moral law may 
point the way to peace, but Christ, we believe, showed 
that way with greatest clarity. We therefore, in conclu- 
sion (Points XI to XIII) direct ourselves to Christians. 


I 
@ WE BELIEVE that moral law, no less than physical 
law, undergirds our world. There is a moral order which is 
fundamental and eternal, and which is relevant to the cor- 
porate life of men and the ordering of human society. If 
mankind is to escape chaos and recurrent war, social and 
political institutions must be brought into conformity with 
this moral order. 
a 
@ WE BELIEVE that the sickness and suffering which 
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afflict our present society are proof of indifference to, as well 
as direct violation of, the moral law. All share in respon- 
sibility for the present evils. 

There is none who does not need forgiveness. A mood of 
genuine penitence is therefore demanded of us—individuals 
and nations alike. 

III 

@ WE BELIEVE that it is contrary to the moral order 
that nations in their dealings with one another should be 
motivated by a spirit of revenge and retaliation. Such atti- 
tudes will lead, as they always have led, to renewed conflict. 


IV . 

@ WE BELIEVE that the principle of co-operation and 
mutual concern, implicit in the moral order and essential 
to a just and durable peace, calls for a true community of 
nations. The interdependent life of nations must be ordered 
by agencies having the duty and the power to promote and 
safeguard the general welfare of all peoples. Only thus can 
wrongs be righted and justice and security be achieved. A 
world of irresponsible, competing and unrestrained national 
sovereignties, whether acting alone or in alliance or in 
coalition, is a world of international anarchy. It must make 
place for a higher and more inclusive authority. 


Vi 

@ WE BELIEVE that economic security is no less essen- 
tial than political security to a just and durable peace. Such 
security nationally and internationally involves among other 
things the use of material resources and the tools of produc- 
tion to raise the general standard of living. Nations are not 
economically self-sufficient, and the natural wealth of the 
world is not evenly distributed. Accordingly the possession 
of such natural resources should not be looked upon as an 
opportunity to promote national advantage or to enhance 
the prosperity of some at the expense of others. Rather 
such possession is a trust to be discharged in the general 
interest. This calls for more than an offer to sell to all on 
equal terms. Such an offer may be a futile gesture unless 
those in need can, through the selling of their own goods 
and services, acquire the means of buying. The solution of 
this problem, doubtless involving some international or- 
ganization, must be accepted as a responsibility by those 
who possess natural resources needed by others. 


VI 

@ WE BELIEVE that international machinery is required 
to facilitate the easing of such economic and political ten- 
sions as are inevitably recurrent in a world which is living 
and therefore changing. Any attempt to freeze an order of 
society by inflexible treaty specifications is bound, in the 
long run, to jeopardize the peace of mankind. Nor must it 
be forgotten that refusal to assent to needed change may be 
as immoral as the attempt by violent means to force such 
change. 

Vil 

e@ WE BELIEVE that that government which derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed is the truest 
expression of the rights and dignity of man. This requires 
that we seek autonomy for all subject and colonial peoples. 
Until that shall be realized, the task of colonial government 
is no longer one of exclusive national concern. It must be 
recognized as a common responsibility of mankind, to be 
carried out in the interests of the colonial peoples by the 
most appropriate form of organization. This would, in many 
cases, make colonial government a task of international 
collaboration for the benefit of colonial peoples who would, 
themselves, have a voice in their government. As the 
agencies for the promotion of world-wide political and eco- 
nomic security become effective, the moral, social and mate- 
rial welfare of colonial populations can be more fully 


realized. 
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VIII 

® WE BELIEVE that military establishments should be 
internationally controlled and be made subject to law under 
the community of nations. For one or more nations to be 
forcibly deprived of their arms while other nations retain 
the right of maintaining or expanding their military estab- 
lishments can only produce an uneasy peace for a limited 
period. Any initial arrangement which falls short of this 
must therefore be looked upon as temporary and provisional. 


IX 

@ WE BELIEVE that the right of all men to pursue work 
of their own choosing and to enjoy security from want and 
oppression is not limited by race, color or creed. The rights 
and liberties of racial and religious minorities in all lands 
should be recognized and safeguarded. Freedom of religious 
worship, of speech and assembly, of the press, and of scien- 
tific inquiry and teaching are fundamental to human de- 
velopment and in keeping with the moral order. 


x 

@ WE BELIEVE that, in bringing international relations 
into conformity with the moral law, a very heavy respon- 
sibility devolves upon the United States. For at least a gen- 
eration we have held preponderant economic power in the 
world, and with it the capacity to influence decisively the 
shaping of world events. It should be a matter of shame and 
humiliation to us that actually the influences shaping the 
world have largely been irresponsible forces. Our own posi- 
tive influence has been impaired because of concentration 
on self and on our short-range material gains. Many of the 
major preconditions of a just and durable peace require 
changes of national policy on the part of the United States. 
Among such may be mentioned: equal access to natural 
resources, economic collaboration, equitable treatment of 
racial minorities, international control of tariffs, limitation 
of armaments, participation in world government. We must 
be ready to subordinate immediate and particular national 
interests to the welfare of all. If the future is to be other 
than a repetition of the past, the United States must accept 
the responsibility for constructive action commensurate 
with its power and opportunity. 


XI 

@ WE BELIEVE that a supreme responsibility rests with 
the Church. The Church, being a creation of God in Jesus 
Christ, is called to proclaim to all men everywhere the way 
of life. Moreover, the Church which is now in reality a 
world community, may be used of God to develop His spirit 
of righteousness and love in every race and nation and thus 
to make possible a just and durable peace. For this service 
Christians must now dedicate themselves, seeking forgive- 
ness for their sins and the constant guidance and help of 
God. 

XII 

@ WE BELIEVE that, as Christian citizens, we must seek 
to translate our beliefs into practical realities and to create 
a public opinion which will insure that the United States 
shall play its full and essential part in the creation of a moral 
way of international living. We must strive within the life 
of our own nation for change which will result in the more 
adequate application here of the principles above enumer- 
ated as the basis for a just and durable world order. 


XII 

® WE BELIEVE that the eternal God revealed in Christ 
is the Ruler of men and of nations and that His purpose in 
history will be realized. For us He is the source of moral law 
and thé power to make it effective. Amid the darkness and 
tragedy of the world of today we are upheld by faith that 
the kingdom of this world will become the kingdom of Christ 
and that He shall reign forever and ever. 
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Among 


Jealous of Myself 


Every now and then a song catches the public fancy, 
not only because of its tune but because of some delight- 
ful absurdity of wording. That is the case with the song 
entitled “Jealous.” 

The poor, yearning lover is jealous of everything— 
the stars, the breeze, the birds. And at last he cries 
plaintively, “I’m even getting jealous of myself!” 

That brings a chuckle. Who ever heard of anything 
so silly? Jealous of myself? Who could imagine a more 
complete waste of emotional energy? What has started 
out as a love song turns into a farce. Everyone laughs, 
and it is good to laugh. 

How silly every emotion looks when it is turned in- 
ward instead of outward. 

Take Love, for example. I haven’t been able to figure 
out whether the ancient Greeks spelled it with a capital 
letter and thought of it as some special commodity that 
could be neatly packaged and labeled, as some of our 
modern writers do. But they certainly knew how fool- 
ish it was to let the emotion turn on oneself. Poor Nar- 
cissus, gazing lovingly at his own reflection in the pool 
has become the symbol of love wrongly directed. 

Most of us know, now and then, a glow of pride and 
self-satisfaction. We think we are pretty nice people to 
have around. Yet custom, if nothing else, forbids our 
saying to our friends, “I like myself so much today! 
I’ve done everything I started out to do and done it 
supremely well.” We may think it, but under no cir- 
cumstances may we say it except as a joke. Even then, 
we must be very careful that people do not see through 
the pretense. 

Of course, there are people who do think such 
thoughts, although they do not express the feeling in 
words. The people who are “stuck on themselves” are 
never popular. They usually know it and are hurt and 
bewildered that others do not appreciate their obviously 
fine qualities. Those who love themselves are not often 
happy. The world seems to treat them very unfairly. 

But the height of absurdity is the person who gets 
angry with himself. The person who goes around ex- 
ploding with anger will sometimes turn it on himself, 
when he can find no more appropriate object. He gets 
so in the habit of resenting things and “bawling out” 
his fellowmen for their mistakes that when he himself 
makes a mistake, he “blows up” and lets himself have 
the full force of his anger. 

“Emotion is ammunition. Don’t waste it!” might be a 
good slogan for many of us. The world and the church 
both run on their emotions. The ineffectual people of 
the world—the people who live and die without anyone 
paying much attention to their existence—are the ones 
who lack the emotional driving force that would impel 
them to take the place to which “the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God entitle them.” They just don’t care 
enough to make the effort. 

On the other hand, the people who waste their inner 
resources on unworthy objects never get anywhere 
either. They are continually exploding. They keep up 
a great stir. But they accomplish just about as much as 
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a chicken with its head off accomplishes with its violent 
activity. 

There is a world of difference in the performance of a 
car that is equipped with a smooth-running powerful 
engine and one that depends on a noisy “thrashing ma- 
chine” for its running power. The driving power of the 
one is far greater than the other, but it is controlled and 
expresses itself in smooth action. 

Every human emotion has its own proper object and 
form of expression. Love expresses itself in service. 
Pity expresses itself in giving comfort. Anger expresses 
itself in removing the evil toward which it is directed. 

Anything more futile than any of these emotions 
turned upon oneself would be hard to imagine. 


Facing the Truth 


I THINK I shall never feel quite the same again about 
the contents of my make-up box, now that I know the 
truth. You know how we take things for granted. Cream 
is cream. Rouge is rouge. Powder is powder. And so 
on. One isa better color. One has a more pleasing scent. 
But we don’t give them any undue thought. 

Then came the rumor that we are likely to be de- 
prived of these “beauty aids,” for the duration. To some 
of us it seemed like a good idea. If no one else used 
make-up, we would not feel that our own appearance 
suffered by comparison. And think of the time and 
effort we would save. 

Now it seems that the rumor was quite unfounded. 
Even though the same materials are needed for the war 
effort as for the manufacture of cosmetics, there seems 
te be no doubt that women will be provided with the 
necessary supplies for gilding the lily. 

According to Dr. Emil Klarmann, chief chemist of one 
of the country’s largest cosmetic manufacturing con- 
cerns, it was proved last year in England that when 
women war workers were deprived of cosmetics, pro- 
duction dropped. It rose sharply when the cosmetics 
were restored. So, for the sake of morale, there is not 
likely to be any curtailment here. 

Still, I can’t feel quite the same about rubbing cream 
into my face since I know that the lanolin used in it 
comes from wool washings and is needed for airplane 
motors and de-icing planes in freezing temperatures. 
There is something just a little revolting about the idea 
of patting into one’s face anything that is a by-product 
of washing wool. My ideas on the subject are vague, 
but definitely not pleasant. 

Of course, there are other kinds of creams. There is 
the sort that uses paraffin. Most of us think of that ma- 
terial as the stuff we use to seal glasses of jelly and jars 
of preserves. It is somewhat startling to learn that it is 
also used in manufacturing smokeless powder. But the 
information that it is used as a rust preventive on ma- 
chines of war, is completely deflating. 

The most heartening thing we learned from Dr. 
Klarmann was that there will be no shortage of soap. 

But why are you and I thinking about things of this 
sort? Haven’t we anything more important to which to 
devote time and thought? : 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife... . 
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The Better Part 


The Lathrops Divided on the Subject of Neatness 


Jerry had come downstairs to get the mail. He had 
taken it to the livingroom window to read. I had in- 
tended the low chair beside my sewing stand in the bow 
window for my own use, and when I am around he re- 
spects it. But when I am busy elsewhere he enjoys 
dropping down there. 

I was collecting the silver so that Joan could give it 
a much needed cleaning when she came in from play. 
She seems to have a good deal of surplus energy during 
her Easter vacation. I might as well make use of some 
of it. The children go back to school tomorrow, and I 
must admit I’ll be glad. 

“What in the world do you call this?” I heard Jerry 
exclaim. “Come, look at our son!” 

Mark and Tommy Hartman were coming up the street. 
Their arms were filled with excelsior. Every few steps 
a bit of their load would escape and fall unnoticed to the 
ground. It would come in very handy if they were try- 
ing to blaze a trail so that they might return the same 
way. But I had no more idea than my husband had 
what they were going to do with their burdens. 

“My word! I think they are coming right up on the 
porch with it. See if you can head them off!” 

Jerry opened the door just as Mark began to go 
through perfectly unbelievable contortions in an effort 
to reach the doorbell. 

“Thanks, Dad,” he said, starting to come in. “You got 
here before I even rang. Ask mother if she has any 
suet. Do you mind?” 

“Here! not so fast. You don’t bring that mess into 
the house, you know. What are you going to do with it, 
anyhow?” 

I kept out of sight just inside the livingroom door. 
This looked to me like one of those things that are much 
better settled man to man. 

“Tt?s for the birds. And if mother doesn’t have any 
suet, may I go to the butcher’s and get some?” 

“Could you begin at the beginning and tell me what 
this is all about?” 

“That’s right, you don’t know about it, do you? We’re 
going to have a bird club.” 

“A bird club? That sounds as though it might be in- 
teresting. What are you going to do?” 

“We are going to get up before sunrise and we are 
going to hang suet in the trees. And we are going to 
look through Tommy’s father’s opera glasses, if he will 
let us have them.” 

“But what about the excelsior?” 

“Yes,” put in Tommy, “you didn’t tell him about that. 
We’re going to leave it around for the birds to make 
nests.” 

There was enough of it for the birds to build a first- 
class apartment house, if they happened to have a crav- 
ing for social living. But until the birds decided where 
to erect such a dwelling and let the contracts, there was 
enough to disfigure any lawn in town. I wondered 
whether ours had been elected. 

With the telepathy that comes from years of close 
association, my husband voiced the same thought. 


“Where were you thinking of leaving it until the birds 
get ready to use it?” 

“Why, in our yard, of course. The trees near the 
church are full of places that would make dandy nests. 
We climbed up and looked before we got the excelsior.” 

“But don’t you think that will make things look 
rather shabby around here? By the time that blows 
around, it is going to clutter things up rather badly.” 
Behind the scenes I applauded silently. It takes a good 
many years to get a man to see your point of view in 
things of this sort. When we were first married, my 
husband was so concerned with other things that he did 
not pay much attention to keeping things neat. It was 
nice to see my years of tactful traming bearing fruit. 

“Oh, no Dad. We are going to put it up in the trees. 
If any of it blows down on the ground, we’ll pick it up!” 

“But surely you don’t need quite that much.” 

“Yes, we do. We want the birds to see what a nice lot 
we have for them and build their nests here. Then we 
won’t have to go so far to watch them.” 

“Well, Son, it sounds like a good scheme to me.” My 
mouth fell open in surprise. “Here’s a dime to get some 
suet at the butcher’s. If Tommy’s father is going to con- 
tribute the use of his opera glasses to the club, I’ll have 
to contribute the suet.” 

“Oh, boy! Thanks!” The boys dashed off scattering 
excelsior as they went. 

My husband came back to the livingroom looking so 
pleased with himself that the angry speech I had ready 
sputtered and died. 

“Pretty lively pair of youngsters, they are! Looks to 
me as though they really have a good idea in their new 
club. Did you hear our conversation? They are going 
to make a real study of bird life, and it seems to me they 
have given the matter a lot of serious thought.” 

“And the excelsior?” 

“They have promised to pick it up, if it gets blown 
around.” 

“Now, you know they won’t stick to that!” 

“T think they will. They are fairly conscientious, it 
seems to me. And even if they don’t, they are having a 
worth-while experience. There are more important 
things than a cluttered lawn, you know.” 

Of course, I had to admit that there were. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


THEY say we don’t remember 

What our minds wish to 
forget. 

My memory holds many 
things 

I could lose without regret. 
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Saeed Sa fenc (Zi) 


We were buried therefore with him through baptism 
unto death: that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might 
walk in newness of life. Romans 6: 4 


WHEN I was a boy “the gang” taught the younger boys 
how to swim by throwing them into the swimming pool 
at the creek. “Sink or swim,” was the word; and they 
always got to shore. It’s a tough way in life sometimes; 
but, as a successful young business man testified to me 
after earlier failures, “It always works out right for a 
Christian in the long run.” Before Jesus arose on Easter 
morning, His body had to descend into the grave and 
His soul “into hell.” “Like as Christ was raised from 
the dead,” “so we also might walk in newness of life.” 
In the water of baptism we are delivered from death, 
gaining therein, by faith, the new life. 


+ + + 


And be not faithless, but believing. John 20: 27 


Ir we gaze intently upon a landscape or painting, the 
main features will increasingly stand out before us. The 
same holds true in the study of the Bible. Look intently 
into a chapter or verse, and the leading thoughts, the 
outstanding words, appear in new perspective and mean- 
ing. One controlling word looming up out of the Easter 
evening story, in the twilight of doubt and hope, is “be- 
lieve.” Believing in Him is the foundation upon which 
Jesus rebuilds the blasted hopes of the “faithless.” 


+ + + 


Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and 
my God. John 20: 28 


“J BELIEVE in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord,” 
trips lightly from our lips each time we recite the creed. 
It was not so easy for Thomas, after his hopes had been 
crushed on “Good Friday.” But from his chaos and 
darkness the doubter was led by Jesus, gently and sym- 
pathetically, to believe. Has some rude word or circum- 
stance shattered your faith? Just have “a little talk 
with Jesus”; He will make it plain. 


+ + + 


Jesus saith unto him, Because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed. John 20: 29 


It is hard for some to believe what they cannot see or 
understand. It is said that “seeing is believing.” Jesus 
said, “Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” Soul sight is superior to sense sight. I have 
seen several Presidents of the United States, but am no 
more certain of their lives and deeds than of those of 
Washington or Lincoln. We believe what is written 
about them. Jesus assures us that “if we believe” and 
“continue in His Word,’ we “shall know the truth.” 
Even the method is prescribed by the words, “If any 
man shall do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.” 


Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture: the old things are passed away; behold, they are 
become new. 


A FRIEND was advised by his physician that he could 
be cured of a serious malady. He did not believe the 
doctor and his body is lying beneath the sod. Another 
friend, with an equally dangerous affliction, heeded ad- 
vice and is hale and hearty today. When the Great 
Physician offers to make into “a new creature ”one who 
is sin-sick and dying, the only condition is, Believe. He 
will do the rest. Modern medicine effects marvels of 
healing, but Jesus only has the specific for the bacteria 
morbus, sin’s germ that brings death to the soul. By 
faith accept His healing, and gain eternal life. It is a 
divine and dependable promise. 


As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 


THE commander-in-chief sends the general, the latter 
sends the next ranking officer, and on down the line to 
the captains of companies, and through them to the last 
private soldier each sends his subordinate, with orders 
to be obeyed, if need be to death. Our great Captain has 
said, and is saying, “The Father hath sent me; even so 
send I you.” Down the line to the last individual in the 
Kingdom of God on earth the command is given, to go 
and to serve. We dare not refuse or disobey; for the 
command goes back through Jesus Christ to the Ruler 
infinite. Not to destroy but to save are we commanded, 
to go into all lands to bring the world under the domin- 
ion of God’s love. 
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And this is the victory that hath overcome the world, 
even our faith. 


I John 5: 4 


A rapio columnist remarked recently that “the rising 
faith in the success of the Allies is a substantial fact.” 
He was not basing his conclusions upon any special mar- 
tial success, but upon the general uplift of the public 
morale through confidence in a great leader. This in- 
tangible force of faith exerts an uplifting influence upon 
the one side; and upon the other, conversely, the waning 
of faith induces depression and undermines morale. In 
the spiritual warfare, even more than in the carnal, 
“Faith is the victory that overcomes the world.” 


+ + + 


II Corinthians 5: 17 


+ + + 


John 20: 21 
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“Though few and small and weak your hands, 
Strong in your Captain’s strength, 
Go to the conquest of all lands; 
All must be His at length.’”—James Montgomery 


POST-EASTER PRAYER 


“Author of the new creation, 
Make our hearts Thy habitation.” 


“Cast down every idol throne, 
Reign supreme and reign alone.” 
And Thine be the glory. Amen. 
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"Quasi Modo Geniti” 


Ir the heading of this paragraph is in words unknown 
to the average reader, we courteously bow to the framers 
of our Common Service. In their wisdom—or otherwise, 
as you like—they have titled the first Sunday after 
Easter “Quasi Modo Geniti.” These Latin words are 
the beginning of the Introit for the day and are trans- 
lated, “As,” or “in the manner of,” “newborn babes.” 
Since, after the Confession, the Introit is the beginning 
of worship, these words lead suggestively into the gen- 
eral theme for the day. : 

In the spirit of ‘newborn babes,” we are invited to 
partake of “the sincere milk of the Word.” As a baby 
instinctively craves milk to build up his body and 
energy, so should all “babes in Christ” long for the 
gospel “milk” that builds up the spirit. Because of its 
hidden vitamins, its nutritious qualities, the Word of God 
should be desired above all else, as that which is essen- 
tial to spiritual life and health. 

Many beginners in Bible study seek out prematurely 
what is hard to take in and digest. Jesus taught the un- 
initiated the simpler things of the Kingdom. It was only 
after the disciples had followed Him continuously and 
listened repeatedly to His teachings that He said, “Unto 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom.” 
Unto others He spake in parables. Pointed illustrations 
and simple lessons led His hearers into a gradual under- 
standing of the deeper things of the Spirit. 

Picking out a morsel here and there to suit one’s in- 
dividual taste and making up a doctrinal menu from 
random selections of detached passages of the Bible are 
dangerous to spiritual digestion. The dishing out of 
strange doctrine by immature, even though sincere, 
teachers has often resulted in the spreading of heresy 
and the creating of new sects. 

Only after the resurrection did the disciples begin to 
digest the truths their Master had been giving them in 
the months preceding. Even the simplest principles of 
self-denying service and sacrificial suffering, of love, 
mercy, forgiveness, and salvation, were still hard for 
them to comprehend, especially as related to the cruci- 
fixion. The prophecies about His death and resurrection 
had fallen upon seemingly deaf ears. On Easter Sunday 
the disciples rehearsed the many sayings of Jesus, relat- 
ing them and His acts to prophecy. To their amazement 
came then repeated statements of eyewitnesses as to the 
appearances of Jesus following the third day after His 
burial. As little children, indeed, did those first disciples 
try to patch together the puzzle-picture of all they had 
seen and heard. They sought to understand the rudi- 
ments, the first principles, the essential “milk” of the 
Gospel that they each realized was taking hold of their 
souls at last and transforming them into something other 
than they had been, building them up in “the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 


"In the Midst” 


BeEutnpd closed doors eleven men met in secret session. 
For fear of the enemies who had crucified their Leader, 
they stole by night into an upper room and whispered 
their fears and hopes. In veiled confession they told of 
how the grave had been opened by angels who had 
broken the Roman seal and rolled away the stone from 
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the tomb in spite of special guards. Witnesses told of 
having seen the resurrected body of Him Who had been 
crucified and was entombed from Friday until Sunday 
morning. While they were in a kind of stupor, groping 
in the shadows for fuller light upon the facts and their 
significance, suddenly came Jesus and stood in their 
midst. There was no mistake about it, for an imaginary 
person or an apparition would not be so tangible. They 
saw, heard, and even felt His real body standing un- 
mistakably amidst the trembling group. 

The presence of Jesus brought immediate transforma- 
tion. When He said, “Peace be unto you,” it was more 
than the usual Oriental greeting or “salaam.” A strange 
new peace pervaded the atmosphere and stole into each 
heart, casting out fear and calming the troubled waves 
that had tossed them. When He showed them His pierced 
hands and side now freed from suffering they were 
made “glad” with a joy unutterable, for it meant not 
only release of their dearest Friend from anguish and 
death but triumph over all His enemies and theirs. When 
“He breathed on them” and said, ‘Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit,” the atmosphere was surcharged with spiritual 
electricity and their souls were inbreathed with a power 
not previously possessed. The pervasive presence of the 
divine Personality that came into their midst through 
closed doors now lifted the hindering bars of their fear, 
doubt, and superstition, bringing into the hearts and 
lives of the disciples His transforming peace and power. 


In His Name 


In Jesus’ Name we poor mortals are permitted to come 
before God’s throne with sins remitted and to address 
Deity as “our Father.” Thereupon, in Jesus’ Name, we 
are commissioned to go forth as God’s ambassadors. As 
under the law of man “power of attorney” is given for 
one to act as attorney-in-fact for another, so under the 
law of God special authority is delegated for represen- 
tatives of Jesus Christ to act as divine plenipotentiaries. 

When the Son of God had completed His work of re- 
demption and was ready to go back to the right hand 
of power, He transmitted special authority to His dis- 
ciples. “In the upper room” he still meets with and com- 
missions His followers to go forth and act in His stead. 
“Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto 
them: whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,” 
He says. And to empower for the task, He gives His 
Holy Spirit. 

Chaplains in the army tell us they are deluged with 
questions about religion. Every faithful pastor testifies 
as to the number of inquirers who come to him for in- 
terpretation of the truth. Not only the Word of God 
but the very life of Christianity and the church are com- 
mitted into the keeping of the followers of Jesus. Some- 
one has said, “When our Lord went back to heaven He 
left His reputation in the keeping of His disciples.” “As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” is the 
commission given to each of His ambassadors. 

As vicegerents of Jesus Christ, what is our sense of 
responsibility? And how do we measure up to the high 
privilege that is ours? The world is looking to us Chris- 
tians as interpreters of the Christ. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THEY SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 

More extensively than in any previous year, the U. L. 
C. A. Board of Education presents to the churches a 
continent-wide organization of Lutheran students. The 
initials by which it is identified, L.S.A.A., have appeared 
repeatedly in the news section of THE LUTHERAN, and 
members of the organization have written for its col- 
umns and to its readers, but this year Secretary Wickey 
and his staff have put this organization “out front” and 
“on their own.” Such prominence is justifiable. 

First of all, the young men and young women who 
established the L.S.A.A. a score of years ago, 1922, 
formed an intercollegiate group in order to exercise a 
larger religious influence on the campus life to which 
they had access, and to give each other mutual strength. 
They felt themselves exposed not only to the full force 
of that secularism which was the crouching menace to 
satisfying faith in Christ, but they sought also to exert 
positive influences. It is now patent that progress has 
been made toward their objectives and that religion is 
a more potent factor in student life than it was when 
the organization was formed at Toledo. It is also evident 
that toward this incomparable accomplishment the 
young men and young women have contributed—more, 
probably, than can be accurately computed. The church 
should be grateful to them. 

On the other hand, Lutherans who are privileged to 
participate in the fellowships found in colleges of the 
church and other institutions of higher learning have 
an obligation which is entitled to command their regard 
as long as they live and wherever they reside. The 
Christian way of life issues from the Son of God and is 
energized by His Word and its accompanying grace. But 
it is timed “from generation to generation.” In the 
United States and Canada men and women to whom 
visions of the future were given, have founded institu- 
tions of learning in the expectation that thereby faith 
and discipleship should not perish and the candles re- 
moved from the altars of devotion to God. The article 
in this issue containing advice to John is so wise and 
reliable as to evoke an expression of the hope that it 
will be read by every Lutheran student in every college 
and seminary to which young people have gone for 
higher intellectual and spiritual training. 


MUHLENBERG CONGRESSIONAL COMMISSION 

THE LUTHERAN is reliably informed that the Congres- 
sional commission of fifteen, authorized by act of Con- 
gress to participate in the bicentennial celebration of 
Muhlenberg’s arrival in America, has held its first meet- 
ing. In response to the call of Vice-president Wallace, 
eleven of the members of this commission met in Wash- 
ington on March 24. President Roosevelt is, by terms 
of the bill, honorary chairman. The Vice-president was 
elected acting chairman, ana, despite his many duties, 
accepted the wishes of his fellow members. An execu- 
tive committee was authorized and named as follows: 
Dr. Knubel, chairman; Senators Guffey and Davis, 
Congressmen Moser and Gerlach, and Vice-president 
Wallace ex-officio. 

The commission authorized a formal invitation to 
President Roosevelt that he address the nation on 


Decoration Day, May 30, from Allentown, Pa., in con- 
nection with the bicentennial and commencement pro- 
gram of Muhlenberg College. The college, personally 
represented at the meeting by President Tyson, voiced 
the invitation of the college that the commission honor 
the institution with their presence as distinguished 
guests and participants in the celebrations. 

The commission also authorized the early preparation 
and publication of a brochure setting forth the develop- 
ment of distinctive institutions of America’s way of life, 
in which the Muhlenberg family and their contem- 
poraries were influential participants. 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania, whose founding in 
1748 is the first fruit of the patriarch Muhlenberg’s 
genius for administration, is deeply appreciative of the 
generous interest the Congress is showing in the bicen- 
tennial of its founder. It can be said also that the entire 
United Lutheran Church will participate as far as pos- 
sible in this celebration. 


WITHIN LUTHERAN GROUPS 

Tue National Lutheran Council’s action at its recent 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh relative to closer co-opera- 
tion evidently was taken seriously. THE LUTHERAN’S 
readers will recall that a special committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the presidents of the bodies par- 
ticipating in the National Lutheran Council, an addi- 
tional person appointed by each president, and Execu- 
tive Director Long. Such a committee has a possible 
membership of seventeen. Dr. Knubel was convener. 

He acted promptly in calling a meeting for Chicago 
on March 19, and his colleagues responded with equal 
alacrity, sixteen being in attendance. Dr. E. Clarence 
Miller was co-representative of the U. L. C. A. with 
Dr. Knubel who was elected chairman. Dr. Long was 
named as secretary. 

Concerning the meeting The Lutheran Companion 
states: 


“Although a number of suggestions for the promotion of 
Lutheran unity were put forward at the Chicago meeting, 
including the formation of an All-Lutheran federation, two 
ideas seemed to meet with the greatest favor. They were: 

“1. Expansion of the scope and purpose of the National 
Lutheran Council. 

“2. Organization of an All-American Lutheran Conven- 
tion to embrace both North and South America. 

“Expansion of the program of the National Lutheran 
Council is a natural and logical development. Born during 
the reconstruction period following the first World War, this 
organization has become the working agency of two-thirds 
of the Lutherans of America in an increasing number of 
co-operative endeavors. Its three departments at the pres- 
ent time deal with publicity, statistics, and social service or 
inner mission work. It also has been the official representa- 
tive of two-thirds of the Lutherans of America in all con- 
tacts with the United States government.” 


The proposal to organize an “All-American Lutheran 
Convention” came from Dr. Em. Poppen, president of 
the American Lutheran Church. He suggests an arrange- 
ment of relationships similar to that formed in 1923 at 
Eisenach when the Lutheran World Convention was 
formed and is not now dissolved but unable to function 
because of the war. Dr. Poppen believes the American 
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constituency of the total Lutheran world membership 
should assemble at three- or four-year intervals, not to 
legislate, but to survey and discuss conditions in North 
and South America toward which the Western Hemis- 
phere has responsibilities. A committee of three was 
appointed to study this proposal and other suggestions. 
The committee determined to hold a second meeting 
at Columbus, Ohio, the same to occupy two days. On 
the first day the group that attended the Chicago con- 
ference will be in session. For the second day a wider 
representation has been invited. The resolution reads: 


“Since it is the considered and deliberate opinion of this 
meeting that the critical situation which now confronts the 
life and work of the church demands greater co-ordination 
of effort and closer co-operation of Lutherans in America, 
therefore be it resolved that Dr. Knubel, Dr. Ryden, and 
Dr. Long be authorized and directed to extend an invitation 
to the proper authorities in the other Lutheran bodies to 
appoint representatives who will meet jointly with this com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the situation in order 
to devise ways and means adequately to meet its demands 
and opportunities.” 

THE LUTHERAN is convinced that the churches united 
in a program of action which is accomplished by means 
of the National Lutheran Council have confidence in 
that medium of co-operation. It has earned the trust 
imposed by the fidelity of the executive director and his 
staff to the discharge of the obligations adopted at the 
annual meetings of the commissioners. In all the general 
bodies that send representatives to the commission, re- 
ports of the projects and accomplishment of the Council 
are received at conventions and given consideration of 
the sort which is assigned the agencies exclusively of 
each group. The arrangement has been highly and prac- 
tically successful. 

In recent years it has been found efficient and prac- 
tical to establish departments within the sphere of gen- 
eral administration. Research and Statistics, Publicity, 
and Welfare activities under Miss Mary Boozer, Mr. 
Osborne Hague, and Dr. C. E. Krumbholz have func- 
tioned very satisfactorily with the general oversight of 
Executive Director Long. Just now a special or rather 
a temporary commitment to the Council has been in 
operation—the Service Centers organized and directed 
by Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker. So well has that work been 
done as to evoke admiration for sister denominations. 

There is no apparent reason why an arrangement to 
co-ordinate similarly the Lutheran Foreign Missions 
Council, the Lutheran Home Missions Council, the Lu- 
theran Educational Association, the Lutheran Editors’ 
and Managers’ Association. They exist in fact, but they 
lack vigor because the responsibility of management and 
report to the general bodies is not required of them. 
The administrative staff of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and probably the number of commissions should be 
enlarged and its sphere of service thereby extended. 

Tue LUTHERAN ventures to state its opinion to the 
coming meeting of the committee on May 15 that the 
will of the rank and file of the churches now constitut- 
ing the National Lutheran Council is favorable to the 
fullest possible degree of co-operation in serving our 
Lord. In the past it has seemed that committees and 
leaders instructed to seek out and suggest ways and 
means of more efficient prosecution of the church’s 
activities have been thwarted in their progress by 
obstacles not necessarily insuperable. 
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OF GENERAL CONCERN 
(Continued from page 9) 


rent family problem receives some attention in the Bible. 
A few references follow: Deuteronomy 11: 18-21; 
Deuteronomy 6: 4-9; Psalms 78: 1-7; Proverbs 6: 20-23; 
Matthew 18: 1-6; Matthew 19: 13-15; Colossians 3: 14- 
25; Ephesians 5; I Peter 3: 1-7; Philippians 4: 8; Ephe- 
sians 6: 1-4; II Timothy 1: 3-5; Matthew 5: 27-32; John 
2: 1-11; Genesis 2: 18-24; Matthew 19: 3-11; Exodus 
2: 1-10; I Samuel 1: 20-28. 


Readings on Family Life 

Textbooks for parents’ classes: “The Christian Home,” 
P. D. Brown; “The Home and Christian Living,” P. R. and 
M. H. Hayward; “Christian Parenthood in a Changing 
World,” J. H. Montgomery; “Growing Together in the Fam- 
ily,’ L. F. Wood; “Problems of Christian Family Life To- 
day,” G. W. Fiske; “Parenthood and the Character Training 
of Children,” T. W. Galloway; “Your Child Needs,” M. M. 
Chalmers; “Parents and Sex Education,” B. C. Gruenberg; 
“The Mother-Teacher of Religion,” A. F. Betts; “Getting 
Along Together,” P. R. and M. H. Hayward. 


Textbooks for Young- People’s Courses: “The Christian 
Home,” P. D. Brown; “Youth and the Homes of Tomorrow,” 
E. T. Dahlberg; “Home Builders of Tomorrow,” W. D. Bow- 
man; “Thinking About Marriage,’ R. A. Burkhart; “Making 
a Home,” L. F. Wood. 


For reading by homemakers: “The Christian Family,” 
G. W. Fiske; “There’s No Place Like Home,” J. L. Ellen- 
wood; “Six Tests of Marriage,’ L. F. Wood; “Creating 
Friendly Attitudes Through the Home,” G. W. McGavran; 
“Parents Are Teachers,” H. C. Munro; “The Marriage Man- 
ual,” Stone and Stone; “We the Parents,” S. M. Gruenberg; 
“Your Child Today and Tomorrow,” S. M. Gruenberg; 
“Harmony in Marriage,” L. F. Wood; “Outfitting for Spir- 
itual Marriage,’ F. V. Keuren; “Spending the Family In- 
come,” S. Agnes Donham; “The Modern Parent,” G. C. 
Myers; “The Modern Family,” G. C. Myers. 


Background reading for pastors, leaders and others: “The 
Changing Family,” G. W. Fiske; “Our Children,” Fisher and 
Gruenberg; “Wholesome Parenthood,” E. R. Groves; “Living 
Together in the Family,” L. D. Rockwood; “The Family,” 
Runner and Reuter; “The Sexual Side of Marriage,’ Max 
Exner; “The Use of the Bible With Children,” E. L. Smither; 
“Sex Education,” M. A. Bigelow; “Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage,” Burgess and Cottrell; “Parenthood in 
a Democracy,” Lighty and Bowman. 


Concerning counseling on family life: “The Art of Coun- 
seling,” Rollo May; “Plan for Marriage,” J. K. Folsom; “The 
Art of Helping People Out of Trouble,” Karl DeSchweinitz; 
“Problems of the Family,” W. Goodsell; “The Happy Fam- 
ily,’ John Levy and Ruth Munroe; “The Psychology of 
Christian Personality,’ E. M. Ligon; “Family and Church,” 
L. J. Sherrill; “Solving Personal Problems,” H. S. Elliott 
and G. L. Elliott. 


Periodicals: “The Christian Home,” 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., $1.00; “Child Study,” 221 W. 57th St., New York 
City, $1.00; “Parents’ Magazine,” 9 E. 40th St. New York 
City, $2.00; “National Parent Teacher Magazine,” 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, $1.50; “Understanding the Child,” 
10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H., 50 cents. 


Helps for family worship: “Light for Today” (monthly), 
40 cents a year; “Walk With Me” (quarterly), 20 cents a 
year; “The Day’s Worship,” C. B. Foelsch, 75 cents; 
“Oremus,” P. Z. Strodach, 75 cents; “At Jesus’ Feet,” E. W. 
Schramm, $1.50; “God’s Minute,” 60 cents; “Prayers for 
Boys,” H. C. Alleman; “Prayers for Girls,” E. R. Scovil, 
25 cents. 
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A Chosen Group 


Jesus Named Apostles From Among His Disciples 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Luke 6: 12-26. The Sunday School Lesson for April 19 


WHOEVER has even a small degree of 
imagination is intrigued by the prom- 
inence achieved by twelve men who 
otherwise had not the slightest claim 
to fame and who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have lived out the 
measure of their days in humble pur- 
suits, “unheralded and unsung.” It was 
by their favorable response to the 
preaching of the prophet of Galilee that 
they became the most widely known 
group of persons named in world his- 
tory. The religion which they were sent 
to proclaim to every land and clime has 
been announced in varying complete- 
ness to almost every section of the 
earth in which people live. 


Little Personal Information 

There is surprisingly little informa- 
tion of a biographical character avail- 
able in the Gospels. We have by com- 
mon consent the knowledge that eleven 
of the twelve were Galileans and Judas 
Iscariot was a Judean. Even this slight 
distinction would not have been made, 
had there not been the discrimination 
in the Land of Promise between the 
Galileans and the people near the holy 
city, of the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min. It is interesting to notice that 
there was only one “casualty” among 
the original twelve—the same Judean, 
Judas; his place was filled later by an 
election prior to the day of Pentecost 
which resulted in naming Matthias to 
the vacancy in the group of apostles 
made by the suicide of Judas. Paul has 
all the qualifications of an apostle, but 
they are exceptional, in that, as he 
states it, the commissioning came to 
him “as one born out of due time” 
(UiGoredt5223); 


Brief Statements and Traditions 
Some books have been written in 
which the passing references to the 
apostles in the New Testament have 
been enlarged so that they become 
somewhat more individualized to the 
readers of the Gospels. Enough is stated 
specifically with reference to St. John 
to locate him as “the beloved disciple.” 
Peter is ordinarily described as the 
spokesman of the band and as im- 
petuous in his disposition. Thomas has 
acquired the term doubter—somewhat 
unjustly, because he was insistent on 
having what he deemed sufficient and 
indubitable evidence of the resurrec- 
tion of his Lord before accepting it as 
having happened. A good deal has been 
written concerning Philip, who brought 
his brother to the notice of his Lord. 


Andrew has been distinguished as hav- 
ing an accounting turn of mind. It was 
he who reported the number of loaves 
and fishes in possession of the lad when 
the Lord ordered the feeding of the five 
thousand who had come to hear His 
discourses. 

It was after the day of Pentecost and 
with the development of the Church to 
proclaim the Gospel that the term 
apostle acquired distinctive significance. 
The general title for those who followed 
Jesus is disciple. It means pupil and is 
applicable, without regard to sex or 
number, to all of those who for a con- 
siderable or for a brief period of time 
were numbered among those who fol- 
lowed Jesus. Luke is our authority for 
the fact that at the time of our Lord’s 
ascension; that is, forty days after the 
resurrection the number of persons 
who were definitely counted was about 
120. Of this total it is safe to say that 
the eleven and the newly chosen Mat- 
thias were a part. The word apostle 
means the one sent. In the New Testa- 
ment it is not exclusively applied to the 
twelve nor to the eleven and Paul, but 
it does have a particular application 
when, in the organization of the Chris- 
tian Church, these men were given au- 
thority to determine what were the 
teachings of Jesus. But even here cir- 
cumstances had particular influences. 
For example, two of the writers of the 
Gospels, Mark and Luke, were not 
numbered amongst the apostles. The 
head of the mother church at Jeru- 
salem, James, the brother of our Lord, 
also is not the James, the brother of 
John, who is one of the twelve. 


Distinctive After Pentecost 

It is correct to say that the distinc- 
tions we give to the group of twelve 
named by Jesus Himself became fixed 
only after the church had grown to the 
position where questions as to authority 
had to be answered. The general word 
in the New Testament to which our 
Lord gave approval is minister. The 
first office named is that which is men- 
tioned in the sixth chapter of the book 
of Acts, when the necessity arose of 
choosing men through whose activities 
“the apostles might give their time en- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 13-19 ~ 
The Twelve Chosen. Luke 6: 12-19. 
The Twelve Taught. Luke 6: 20-26. 
A Master Teacher. Matthew 7: 21-29. 
. The Apostle to the Gentiles. Acts 22; 14-21. 
ah. eben of the Early Apostles. Acts 
: 17-29. 
Sat. A Model Church. Acts 2: 42-47. 
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S. Ancient Heroes of Faith. Heb. 11: 32-40. 
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tirely to prayer and to the ministry of 
the Word.” Luke’s statement concern- 
ing the first step is very definite. He 
wrote: “Then the twelve called the 
multitude of the disciples unto them, 
and said, It is not reason that we should 
leave the word of God, and serve tables. 
Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among 
you seven men of honest report, full of 
the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we 
may appoint over this business.” By 
that authorization there was the estab- 
lishment of the service which we title 
the diaconate, and those so assigned by 
their brethren, deacons. : 

The next step in organization is in- 
dicated when it is stated as a historical 
fact that authority was given “to or- 
dain elders in every city.” That term 
elder takes its name from the officers 
of the synagogue. From the title of the 
corresponding officer amongst the Gen- 
tiles we have our word bishop. It is 
used interchangeably in the Epistles of 
the New Testament with elder. It can 
also be mentioned here that by an ab- 
breviation of the English word pres- 
byter (an alliteration of the Greek word 
for elder, presbuteros) the word priest 
is derived. These comments are made 
to indicate that in the New Testament 
itself there is no authority for making 
a distinction between elder and bishop. 
Similarly there is no authority for the 
three orders of the ministry: bishop, 
priest, and deacon. ; 


Authority Over Districts 

But beyond any question, the “diver- 
sities of operation” which the enlarge- 
ment and distribution of the Christian 
Church developed, required more and 
more organization for administration. 
The basic unit is naturally the com- 
munity of believers, the parish. But 
efficiency and safety combined to 
promote grouping of parishes by areas. 
This led to the establishment of official 
leadership which distinguished the of- 
fice of bishop from that of presbyter. 

But about the year A. D. 117, under 
the influence of the church father, 
Ignatius of Antioch, the idea appears 
in the records that bishops are the suc- 
cessors of the apostles. This idea was, 
of course, of great value to the sponsors 
of a hierarchical form of church gov- 
ernment. It grew in force during the 
first 500 years of the Christian era. It 
was capitalized by the Western Church, 
which set up the claim that the bishop 
of Rome is the successor of Peter and 
as such is the head of Christendom. 

As has already been intimated, this 
idea is entirely without New Testament 
confirmation. The Lutheran Church 
does not object to recognition of the 
office of bishop. It, however, declares 
itself without any reasons to believe 
that the bishops are related to the 
apostles as successors. We hold that the 
apostles have no successors. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos. JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christ Living in Us 


“I have been crucified with Christ; and 
it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which I now live in 
the flesh I live in faith, the faith which 
is in the Son of God who loved me, and 
gave himself up for me.” 

—Galatians 2: 20 


“WerIcH diligently,” says Martin Lu- 
ther, “every word of Paul, and espe- 
cially mark well his pronouns .. . 
wherein also there is ever some ve- 
hemency and power.” On another oc- 
casion Luther added, “Paul had noth- 
ing in his mouth but Christ.” 

It is not presumption, but implicit 
faith that leads Paul to claim the in- 
dwelling of Christ. It is the logic of the 
cross. Calvary is more than an event 
in history: in the death of Jesus Christ 
the sinner is relieved of the burden of 
his sins. He is freed, redeemed, saved. 
In that salvation Christ is the great 
emancipator. In the measure we ap- 
preciate what Christ has done for us, 
we become Christ’s men, Christ’s 
women. The greatness of Paul’s faith 
explains the greatness of his claims. 

Some Bible students have noted 
Paul’s use of prepositions and made 
that the characteristic of his writing. 
They are important. Read through our 
scripture text with emphasis upon 
them. “With Christ,” “in me,” “in the 
flesh,” “in faith,” “in the Son,” “for 
me.” There is a sermon in each phrase. 
Even more impressive is the personal 
application of the gospel, marked by 
Paul’s uses of the personal pronoun. 
I and me appear unashamed in this 
verse and throughout the writings of 
Paul. It is not “amazing conceit” but 
the certainty of faith. All that Christ 
meant to the world, He meant to each 
soul. Paul appropriated Christ per- 
sonally. 

Someone has suggested that the 
Apostles’ Creed would be vitalized if 
we would carry the first person all the 
way through. We begin by saying, “I 
believe”; but before we come to the end 
we are saying, “the forgiveness of sin,” 
instead of “the forgiveness of my sin.” 
It would be a good exercise to rewrite 
the creed introducing the first personal 
pronoun where it will make more vivid 
the personal character of our faith. 
Paul believed that if he had been the 
only sinner needing salvation, Christ 
would have died for him. That is our 
faith too. 


Personalizing Humanity 
“If a God bleeds, He bleeds not for 
a worm.” This does not deny our 


wormlike character. We cannot look 
at ourselves in the looking-glass of the 
Word without discovering our sinful- 
ness. There are times when we need 
to have our human pride challenged by 
a look into the perfect beauty of Christ. 
There is another truth we need also to 
remember: If human nature is dis- 
counted as worthless by human sin, it 
is raised to supreme value by the price 
made for its redemption. The cross not 
only proves the wormlike qualities of 
man, but also the eternal value of the 
soul, “He bleeds not for a worm.” 

Direct to the individual heart the ap- 
peal of Christ’s love comes. I can look 
upon the cross and know that it is the 
measure of my worth. The cross is the 
standard of value God has placed upon 
me. How my heart should overflow in 
gratitude to Him! 

The indwelling of Christ in my heart 
is the Christian foundation for doc- 
trines like that of the equality of man. 
Democracy, at its best, turns to this 
truth for support. In his comments on 
Browning’s, “The Ring and the Book,” 
Chesterton writes, “It is the great epic 
of the age, because it is the expression 
of the belief, it might almost be said of 
the discovery, that no man ever lived 
on the earth without possessing a point 
of view.” The Gospel personalizes man, 
raises him to a place among the chil- 
dren of God. I must never forget that 
Christ “gave Himself for me.” 


Personalizing Christ 

Paul was conscious of the presence 
of Christ in the very center of his be- 
ing. “Christ liveth in me,” is no idle 
boast. It is the expression of complete 
devotion to an ideal. Christ had be- 
come the norm by which his choices 
were made. In effect he had become 
an incarnation of Christ, not perfect, 
often distorted by sin, yet witnessing 
to the world. Tolstoy wrote, hearing of 
the death of Abraham Lincoln, “He 
was Christ in miniature.” This was 
what Paul felt. Without pride, with a 
grave sense of responsibility he per- 
sonalized Christ. He was Christ in 
miniature. 

There is a story coming down from 
the days when John Wesley preached 
repentance fearlessly before the rough 
workingmen of English mill towns. Two 
ruffans came up to a crowd listening 
to Wesley preach on a street corner. 
They listened too for a moment and, 


hearing his stern reproofs, picked up 


stones in each hand and pushed their 
way into the crowd muttering, “Who 
does he think he is, spoiling our fun? 


We'll show him.” Wesley did not pause 
in his sermon, but looked down at the 
two men and spoke pleadingly to them, 
a smile on his face. They stood a mo- 
ment, caught by his eloquence. One 
whispered to his pal, “He ain’t a man, 
Bill! He ain’t a man,” and both of them 
knelt before him on the pavement. 
When he had finished his sermon, 
Wesley put his hands on their heads 
and said, “God bless you, my boys. God 
bless you.” Then as the men walked 
away one said, “He is a man, Bill. He 
is a man, like God.” 

Those who knew Paul must have felt 
this same God-likeness. Paul was a 
good man in debate at any time. He 
would have made a good advocate for 
aman in trouble. He lays down an in- 
telligent foundation for Christianity. He 
is the father of Christian doctrine. Yet, 
one believes, he won more by the 
magic of his Christian personality than 
by the power of his logic. Humble peo- 
ple found Christ in him and _ sur- 
rendered. His writings breathe the 
spirit of Christ. If the church is not 
winning converts today as it should, it 
is not because of lack of sound doctrine. 
Christians are not witnessing by their 
spirit. There is too little of the living 
Christ in them. Christian doctrine must 
be backed by Christian personality if 
the world is to be won to Christ. 


Discovering Destiny 

It is the living presence of Christ that 
gives point to living. Christ becomes 
the standard by which all judgments 
and choices are made. Then only does 
life becomes truly satisfying. Winifred 
Halpy, an English writer, attended the 
commissioning of a young woman mis- 
sionary and in “Letters to a Friend” 
has this to say: “It must be nice to 
dedicate oneself to one form of service 
as she did when she was twelve and 
then train, prepare, and go and do it, 
and on your going you have 800 people 
to pray over you and see that you do 
it right. There is a certain definiteness 
and conviction about these things. The 
difficulty is, to what can one dedicate 
oneself. I am blown about by a wander- 
ing wind of desire while my weakness, 
self-indulgence and timidity keep me 
tied to earth.” 

Life becomes most truly ours when 
we most surely surrender it to Christ. 
There is no real satisfaction in self- 
satisfaction, only in Christ-satisfaction. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, April 19. 
Next topic, “Why We Have Colleges.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


SAINTS AT PRAYER 


By Raymond E. F. Larsson. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., New York City. 1942. 
Pages 284. Price, $2.50. 


Here is a treasure chest, containing 
a compilation of prayers uttered by the 
saints down through the ages. Some of 
the prayers were written by the saints 
themselves, others were recorded by 
their followers and friends. Here is a 
picture of the church at prayer, from 
Polycarp to Augustine, from Ambrose 
to Anselm, from St. Francis of Assisi 
to Thomas More, from St. Teresa to St. 
Francis de Sales. 

There are, of course, a few objections 
to the book. A number of the prayers 
are not for evangelical use. This must 
be expected in a book of this kind. Most 
of the prayers, however, speak the lan- 
guage of true devotion, and can be used 
by all who pray “in His Name.” 

In addition to the prayers themselves 
there are two very useful inclusions. 
The first consists of various counsels, 
written by the saints, concerning the 
devotional life of those who love and 
worship Jesus Christ. The second is 
the brief biographical sketch of each 
saint whose prayers are quoted. These 
sketches are helpful for historical rea- 
sons, and provide a background for the 
prayers themselves. 

For those who seek a collection of 
extant prayers of the saints of the 
church this compilation can be recom- 
mended. Witi1am R. SEAMAN. 


THE CHRIST OF THE AGES 


By Frank G. Beardsley. American 
Tract Society, New York. Pages 336. 
Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Beardsley, in this volume, car- 
ries the reader through a great length 
and breadth of historical truth. The 
book is filled with enlightening and 
convincing matter that helps one to 
grasp the significance of the Christian 
gospel and its unquestioned effect upon 
the various ages of mankind. He help- 
fully traces in recorded Hebrew, Greek 
and Roman history principles and 
forces which unknowingly prepared for 
the coming of Jesus. In the same clear, 
concise, easily read manner he traces 
the development and expansion of 
Christianity through the years since 
the birth of Christ. In this way he gives 
the reader a short order picture and 
program of Christian influence through- 
out the lives of groups and nations. 

It is filled with historical material 
used by the author in a scholarly man- 
ner. It is a book adaptable to both 
clergy and laity. Its easy flowing style, 
clearness of expression, and simplicity 


of understanding add to its worth of 
materials and suppositions. The subject 
is presented under the headings of 
Preparation, Preservation, Expansion 
and Fruits of Christianity. It supports 
very well its early contention that all 
history converges in Jesus Christ. 
RatpH W. Birk. 


CURRENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


A Digest by Charles S. MacFarland. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. Pages 185. Price, $1.50. 


There has been an increase in recent 
time in the production of religious 
books and in the development of re- 
ligious thought. New phases and ap- 
plications of religious truth are ex- 
hibited, and authors and leaders of 
thought frequently change their own 
conclusions and positions. It is a large 
and difficult task for the student— 
either pastor or layman—to keep 
abreast of the vast expanse and variety 
of current religious thought unless he 
has help and guidance. 

An experienced and capable guide 
offers needed help for this task in the 
volume before us. Forty-five recent 
important religious books are grouped 
in eight classifications, analyzed, sum- 
marized, and interpreted. The use of 
this “Digest” will provide an introduc- 
tion, acquaintance, and guidance with 
reference to a vast amount of current 
religious thinking. Then the reviewer 
adds a final chapter which gives his 
own summary of the whole field and 
many of his own mature and concise 
insights. Since this is the fourth vol- 
ume in this series, the plan would seem 
to have proved its value and the author 
his competency. M. L. Srrrewatr. 


ADVENTISM 
By William Peter King. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nash- 
ville. Pages 134. Price, $1.00. 


Any pastor who has Adventist-trou- 
ble in his parish will be thankful for 
the simple, sane and thorough antidote 
for the disease to be found in the pages 
of this little volume. The author, Dr. 
King, has had a distinguished career in 
the Methodist Church, and the pages 
under review display the marks of 
thorough scholarship sympathetically 
applied. The weapon used is not the 
weighty sword of polemics; rather the 
author uses the scalpel to lay bare the 
source of one of the most dangerous of 
theological cancers. Dr. King proves 
that there is no hope, but only despair, 
in the contentions of Adventism, 

Juuius F. SEEBAcH. 


THE LUTHERAN 
DED D DED DDD LD DD LILI 
Devotional Periodicals 


LIGHT FOR TODAY 


A Monthly 
for 
Daily Devotional Use 


Each monthly issue contains a 
page-length devotion for every 
day of the month. The daily 
devotion includes a suggested 
Scripture reading, a simple, spirit- 
ual meditation relating to the 
same, and a brief prayer. The 
Church Year is taken into ac- 
count, 


A different author, drawn from 
the ablest devotional writers of 
the church, prepares the material 
for each issue. 


Bound in an attractive special 
cover. Page size, 34% x 6 inches. 
Single copies, 5 cents; 50 or more copies 


to one address, at 2144 cents a copy. 
Quantity rates on application. 


WALK WITH ME 


A Quarterly 
for 
Daily Devotional Use 


Meditations—C. P. Wiles 
Prayers—P. Z. Strodach 


The daily devotions of this’ 
quarterly manual are based on 
the Daily Bible Readings of the 
International Uniform Series. Dr. 
Wiles’ popular meditations on 
these readings are utilized in each 
instance. Special prayers relating 
to these texts are prepared by 
Dr. Strodach. 


Each daily meditation com- 
prises a Bible verse, an indicated 
Scripture reading, a brief medi- 
tation and a short prayer. The 
Calendar Year is taken into ac- 
count. 


A special cover is used. Page 
size, 3 x 534 inches. 
Single copy, 20 cents a year in advance. 
Quantity prices on application. 
See Catalog 76, “Gifts of Endur- 
ing Value,” for a listing of cloth 
bound devotional material for use 
in church and home. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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OPEN LETTERS 


THE BOYS IN SERVICE 


How One Congregation Keeps in 
Touch With Them 


A vartep and helpful program of 
service to the members of the First 
English Lutheran Church of Ridgway, 
Pa., who are serving in the armed 
forces of the United States is reported 
by Pastor Paul E. Keyser. Seventeen 
young men are in the thoughts of the 
congregation in this program of re- 
membrance. 

1. All are reported to the Service 
Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council as soon as their first address is 
known. The Council then reports them 
to chaplains and Service Centers. 

2. All are provided with The Service 
Prayer Book and The Army and Navy 
Service Book with the compliments of 
the congregation, usually before leav- 
ing home, in a personal conference with 
the pastor. 

3. All are given the special “Com- 
munion Record Card” furnished by the 
National Lutheran Council, which 
serves as an identification card for their 
home church membership. 

4. Once a month some organized 
group in the home church sends a 
“Good Cheer Package.” All organiza- 
tions and the church council are taking 
part in this effort. Packages contain 
homemade goodies; small, useful arti- 
cles; a copy of the synodical paper and 
Light for Today for the month; and 
special church news bulletins. The last 
package, sent by the church council, 
featured a Service Testament for each 
of the boys inscribed by the officers of 
the church. Letters from the boys 
acknowledging these gift packages tes- 
tify to their eager reception and use- 
fulness. 

5. Birthday card showers are con- 
ducted for the boys as the result of the 
announcement of their birthdays a 
week before in the Sunday church bul- 
letin and the distribution of a dupli- 
cated mailing and birthday list of all 
the boys, which is revised periodically. 
One soldier wrote that the happiest 
birthday he ever had was when two 
dozen cards reached him from “home 
folks” a thousand miles away! 

6. Special mailings of church bul- 
letins and personal letters from the 
pastor at frequent intervals give a very 
friendly and personal touch to this ef- 
fort to keep in touch with the boys and 
to motivate their faithfulness to re- 
ligious devotions and post-religious 
services. Letters received from the boys 
reveal a deepening appreciation of their 
home church and of the Lutheran 
Church for its helpful ministrations in 
various camps. 

Pau E. KEyser. 


MORTGAGE REDUCTION 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

It has occurred to me that you might 
like to have a brief account concerning 
our mortgage reduction campaign, just 
finished. 

St. John’s Church, Richmond Hill, 
has been laboring under a heavy mort- 
gage for twenty years. Each year great 
sums of money were wasted in interest 
payments. Under the pastorate of Mr. 
Weiskotten (two years in May) the 
congregation has been taking on new 
life and making great forward steps. 
The church council had studied the 
problem of reducing the mortgages. 
After due deliberation, considering the 
times and general condition, we talked 
with several campaign directors and 
decided to put on an appeal for $35,000 
to reduce the $49,000 liens. When fully 
organized, we visited the members and 
in two weeks obtained pledges in ex- 
cess of $40,000 for the cause. Our ob- 
jective was reached. 

With this burden eased, we now have 
more funds for really good community 
service activities. We are paying our 
synodical apportionment in full every 
year. During the past summer we put 
in a new oil heating system and rebuilt 
our organ, so that today it is the finest 
organ on Long Island. 

The whole experience has convinced 
me that under the right form of con- 
secrated leadership much can be done, 
whether we are in a wartime atmos- 
phere or not. The church is, and must 
ever remain, the most important thing 
in the life of the community and the 
nation. We trust that our success will 
be a bit of encouragement to other con- 
gregations who are laboring under like 
burdens, but we are not willing to loan 
our pastor to them to do their job. We 
are sold on having expert financial 
campaign management under profes- 
sional leadership. F, C, LEupo.p. 


PLACE OF CHURCH FLAG 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

TueE location of the Christian flag in 
our churches has been a matter of con- 
cern to many religious leaders and 
church members in our country for 
some time. 

I am positive that your readers will 
be glad to know, therefore, of the recent 
report of the Advisory committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America which was made at 
the January meeting, 1942, to the ex- 
ecutive committee of this representa- 
tive Protestant body as follows: 

“Tf a flag or banner representing the 
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loyalty of the church to its Head is 
used along with the flag of the nation 
in the sanctuary, the symbol of loyalty 
to God should have the place of high- 
est honor. According to tradition, the 
place of highest honor is to the right: 
on the floor level of the congregation, 
to the right of the congregation; in the 
chancel or on any level above that of 
the floor of the congregation, to the 
right of the clergyman as he faces the 
congregation.” A CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. 


ABOUT CHURCH MUSIC 


Contents of “Sursum Corda” of 
Value to Organists and Choirs 


THE magazine of music and liturgy 
called Sursum Corda is an answer to 
the anguished cry of many a choir 
director and organist who faces the 
mass of published choir music but has 
neither time nor strength to sift the 
chaff from the wheat. Many of our 
Lutheran musical directors have in the 
past called loudly for such guidance 
and help. Sursum Corda has for three 
years been trying to dedicate itself to 
this task. 

The March issue, beginning the 
fourth year, contains selected anthems 
(two suggested for each day) for the 
Sundays of Easter I to Trinity X. Each 
anthem is graded for difficulty. Every- 
one may not agree with the selections 
suggested, but he can be sure that what 
is offered is not unworthy a place in a 
Lutheran service. Reading material is 
presented in two timely and timeless 
articles, “Developing Reverence” and 
“Worship Through Hymns.” All of us 
have questions troubling us for an an- 
swer; perhaps we may find the answer 
in the Choir Clinic conducted by the 
able mind of Elmer Hanke. 

Choirmasters’ Review and Star Re- 
view of new anthems also add interest 
and information concerning new and 
recent publications. One of the best 
features of this magazine is that each 
issue brings two copies of recom- 
mended music as inserts. This places 
the music actually in the reader’s hands 
and he can see for himself. The March 
issue includes “A Second Book of Bach 
Chorales” edited by Walter Buszin and 
“Bow Down Thine Ear” by Fatyeff- 
Tkach. 

With the exception of occasional 
articles in THe LuTHerAN and the an- 
nual list of selected anthems in The 
Year Book we have no vehicle for mu- 
sical guidance or inspiration in the 
U. L. C. A. Therefore the fine work 
being done by the volunteer staff of 
Sursum Corda should be the more ap- 
preciated and the better supported and 
encouraged. 

The subscription price is $1.00. The 
office address is Sursum Corda, Elk- 
horn, Wis. GerorceE J. MULLER, 


War Precautions Interfere 


Hollywood Bowl’s Twenty-third Easter Service Reflects Military Precautions 


Dr. J. George Dorn’s Sermon, “Behold the Empty Tomb” 


REGULATIONS deemed necessary by 
the military authorities of the United 
States make their appearance in most 
unexpected quarters. Certainly no one 
would think that the Easter celebration 
which for the twenty-third time was 
arranged to take place in the famous 
Hollywood Bowl at Hollywood, Calif., 
would be deemed contrary to the best 
interests of the defense of the West 
Coast. How- 
ever, the ban 
upon large 
gatherings of 
people applies 
to assemblies 
for worship 
as to other 
more worldly 
objectives. 
There will, 
however, be 
the Easter 
Sunrise Serv- 
ice—if not as 
usual, at least 
attractive to persons who can tune in 
by radio. Its hour in Pacific War Time 
is 6.00 A. M. (7.00 A. M. Rocky Moun- 
tain War Time, 8.00 A. M. Central War 
Time, 9.00 A. M. Eastern War Time). 


Dr. J. George Dorn 


The preacher for the occasion will be 
the Rev. Dr. J. George Dorn, who for 
the fourth time has been asked to take 
this portion of the period of worship. 

Dr. Dorn writes: “Several changes 
had to be made on account of Army 
regulations and radio clearance. The 
attendance this year will be limited to 
250, and only to the participants in the 
service. Our own choir (Hollywood 
Lutheran Church) of sixty voices will 
sing.” Dr. Dorn adds: “Bette Davis is 
to read the Salutation to the Dawn, and 
Rise Stevens of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will be the special soloist.” 

Dr. Dorn has chosen as his sermon 
text Mark 16: 5: “And entering into the 
sepulchre, they saw a young man sit- 
ting on the right side, clothed in a long 
white garment; and they were af- 
frighted.” After remarking upon the 
fact that Easter this year comes to a 
world at war, Dr. Dorn in his discourse 
states: “Christianity rose out of an 
empty tomb. The witnesses to the 
empty tomb are gone, but Christianity 
is a living witness. Sin registered its 
verdict against Christ in the crucifixion, 
but the supreme court of the universe 
reversed this judgment in the resur- 
rection. 


“Easter speaks to a bleeding world 
and this is its message: ‘Behold the 
Empty Tomb!’ It is a strange and un- 
usual message. It makes no effort to 
explain or clarify or prove. It simply 
asserts that ‘He Who was dead is now 
alive!’ 

“By all the ordinary standards of hu- 
man reasoning, the mystery attached 
to the person of Christ ought to have 
terminated with His death and burial. 
But even His death was only a tem- 
porary halt. The story of Jesus does 
not come to a formal ending, but goes 
on and assumes outlook. The resurrec- 
tion record seeks its final culmination 
across the centuries in eternity itself. 
God steps out of the shadow in the 
resurrection of Christ.” 

Dr. Dorn addressed his thoughts par- 
ticularly to the younger section of the 
population, no doubt having in mind 
the demands which war makes more 
upon the youth of the land than on its 
elders. Using as the basis of his address 
the comment of St. Mark that Peter and 
John saw a young man sitting on the 
right side, Dr. Dorn drew from the 
youth of this “first preacher of the res- 
urrection” that the message of the res- 
urrection has a renewing, a regenerat- 
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ing influence upon the world. It has 
the virility of the young rather than 
the trends toward weakness which are 
liable to old age. There is the implica- 
tion of moral purity in the enjoyment 
of full Easter gladness. 


The discourse closes with a note of 
optimism: “Life comes out of death. 
Victory rises from the ashes of defeat. 
This standing miracle in a skeptical 
world proclaims that God is still in His 
heaven in spite of the bedlam on earth.” 


At Lutheran Colleges 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 

For the fifth consecutive year Muh- 
lenberg College at Allentown, Pa., will 
award eight full tuition scholarships 
valued at $1,400 each, to high school 
seniors on the basis of competitive ex- 
aminations to be held at the college 
April 17 and 18. Winners of the awards 
may elect to take their college work 
during the regular four-year period or 
on an accelerated basis. 

Organists and choirmasters of Lu- 
theran congregations in the Minister- 
ium of Pennsylvania will again meet in 
the Gideon F. Egner Memorial Chapel 
on the campus for a conference on 
church music, Saturday morning and 
afternoon, May 2. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 

THE a cappella choir of Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y., under the di- 
rection of Prof. Frank E. Hakanson, 
will make its annual spring tour April 
12-19. Nine sacred concerts will be 
given in the churches of Cooperstown, 
Gloversville, Amsterdam, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Oswego, Lyons, Norwich and 
Binghamton. In addition, musical pro- 
grams will be given in a number of 
high schools. The choral group is com- 
posed of forty young men and women. 

March 23 in the First Methodist 
Church in Oneonta, the college spon- 
sored the appearance of the Wittenberg 
College Choir of Springfield, Ohio. At 
this Lenten concert Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words” was sung. 

Dr. C. P. Harry, student secretary 
of the U. L. C. A. Board of Education, 
spent two days on the Hartwick cam- 
pus and at the Oneonta Normal School 
conferring with Lutheran students. 


The faculty approved a three-year: 


program for the duration. The plan 
includes two regular semesters, plus 
two summer terms of six weeks each. 
Students not wishing to follow the ac- 
celerated course may follow the cus- 
tomary four-year plan. The first sum- 
mer session will begin June 15 to July 
25; the second, July 27-September 5. 
Freshmen are permitted to enter at the 
beginning of the summer, fall or spring 
session. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
NINETY-SEVEN years old on March 11, 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 

observed Founder’s Day, March 9. 


It was then repeated that the college, 
founded in 1845, has never closed its 
doors because of depression, pestilence, 
or war. 

Now in the middle of a campaign for 
$1,200,000, and at a time when fighting 
sons of the college have gone to far- 
flung battle lines in the fifth war since 
1845, President Rees Edgar Tulloss 
(seventh chief executive) reported in 
faculty and student convocation that 
alumni had already subscribed two- 
thirds of their share, $200,000, of the 
financial drive. 

The main speaker was Dr. G. P. 
Voigt, professor of American literature, 
who spoke on “The Message of the 
Founder.” He said, “Since the attack 
on our country last December we have 
caught the spirit of Wittenberg’s 
founder, Ezra Keller. We are now ready 
to deny our personal ambitions; we are 
willing to give up luxuries and pleas- 
ures; we respond cheerfully to the call 
of our country; we put our trust in 
God. 

“Yes, Wittenberg still believes in her 
founder’s devotion to duty. Witten- 
berg still points to the path of self- 
denial as the way to usefulness and 
greatness. Wittenberg still reminds us 
that our strength is in God.” He was 
introduced by Dean C. G. Shatzer. 
Devotions were led by Dr. B. H. Per- 
shing, and the benediction was spoken 
by Dr. E. E. Flack. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


A UNIQUE chapel program was in- 
augurated at Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N. Y., by Dr. Willis Hinman, 
chaplain, to present special speakers 
for the Lenten season. Every Wednes- 
day special chapel services are con- 
ducted by ministers who are fathers of 
Wagner students. The one exception 
was the Rey. Hugo L. Dressler, pastor 
of the Church of the Atonement, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., who. conducted the chapel 
services March 16-18 in observation of 
Religious Emphasis Week. The other 
Lenten speakers include the Rev. 
Stanley Smith of Staten Island, the 
Rev. Conrad Reisch of Connecticut, the 
Rev. George Tamke of New Jersey, 
and the Rey. William Wood and Fred 
Sellars, also of Staten Island. 

The 14,000-volume library, which 
was bequeathed to Wagner in 1940 by 
Edwin Markham, the famous American 
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poet, has been cited by Who’s Who in 
America as the most outstanding and 
unusual non-monetary gift to a library 
during the past year. The citation was 
awarded posthumously to Edwin Mark- 
ham. 

The college has received a bequest 
of $3,150 from the will of the late Otto 
Meinhardt of Brooklyn, long a friend 
of Wagner. President Clarence C. 
Stoughton has announced that the 
money will be used to refurnish the 
men’s dormitory. 

More than 200 persons attended the 
annual convention of the Tri-State 
Conference Church School Association 
held recently on the Wagner campus. 
Speakers at the conference, which is 
part of the program of the United 
Synod of New York, were the Rev. 
Ervin S. Spees, associate secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board 
of the United Lutheran Church; Dr. 
Arnold F. Keller, pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Utica, N. Y.; and Dr. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz, secretary of Social Mis- 
sions.—Wagner College Press Bureau. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 

Two concerts in Fremont, Nebr., and 
one in Columbus will be given by the 
Midland College a Cappella Choir in 
April, with Prof. Oscar Lyders direct- 
ing. The choir will participate in a Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week program April 
16 in the City Auditorium, and will 
sing on the twenty-first at Columbus 
for a district convention of Rotary In- 
ternational. On the twenty-sixth the 
group will give a choral program at the 
City Auditorium at the annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ 
Association, of which Professor Lyders 
is president. 

More than 1,100 persons saw the play 
given two nights by the Midland Play- 
ers at Fremont. 

Commencement will be held May 20, 
following the baccalaureate service on 
the seventeenth at Salem Lutheran 
Church. 


$10,000 FOR SEMINARY 

LuTHERAN institutions will share the 
bulk of the estate of Miss Anna Cathe- 
rine Robertson of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who died February 11. She bequeathed 
$10,000 to the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States “for a scholarship, or 
partial scholarship, in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy.” The 
residue, after several bequests have 
been met, is to be divided into four 
equal parts and one part each given to 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, 61st and 
Columbia Avenue, for the endowment 
fund; the Church Extension Society 
and English Home Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America; 
and two cousins. 
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Trinity Church, Lawrence, Kansas 


Mrs. Mary Rocklund 


Built on Firm Foundations 


Trinity Church, Lawrence, Kansas, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
March 17. The Rev. Charles Puls, pas- 
tor of Luther Memorial Church, Madi- 
son, Wis., who was pastor of Trinity 
Church from July 1926 to December 
1939, delivered the main address at the 
anniversary dinner. Under his leader- 
ship, a new church was built in Law- 
rence at a cost of $125,000 and ded- 
icated September 1928. 

At the regular services on March 15 
special recognition was given this dia- 
mond jubilee. Dr. Andreas Bard, pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s, Kansas City, Mo., 
delivered the address at the Vesper 
Service, his subject being, “Shall We 
Scrap the Ten Commandments?” 

At the annual congregational meet- 
ing Pastor Alfred J. Beil gave the fol- 
lowing membership report: baptized, 
781; confirmed, 639; communing, 436. 
The following goals for the anniversary 
year were adopted: The deepening of 
Christian conviction and greater con- 
secration of time, talent, leadership and 
material means of all the members; the 
Kingdom’s blessings extended to one 
hundred new members; all Building 
Fund and Current Budget obligations 
cheerfully subscribed. 

The anniversary building project was 
completed three months ahead of 
scheduled time. A $12,000 parsonage 
was dedicated in September 1941. It is 
located on a lot next to the church. 
Both the parsonage and the church face 
a beautiful park in the center of the 
city. 

The congregation organized in Law- 
rence was the first one in Kansas un- 
der the auspices of the Home Mission 
Society, when the Rev. Morris Officer 
was executive secretary. Sunday eve- 
ning, March 17, 1867, the congregation 
was organized with eight charter mem- 
bers. A few days later other names 
were added to the roll. At the present 


time, Mrs. Mary Rocklund is the only 
remaining charter member. She will 
celebrate her ninety-third birthday 
May 24. 

The church received aid from the 
Mission Board for twenty-five years. 
Under Dr. H. L. Yarger it became self- 
supporting in 1893. The following pas- 
tors have served this congregation: 
David Earhart, before 1867; A. J. Hes- 
son, H. B. Belmer, A. A. Trimper, J. E. 
Maurer, I. J. Delo, S. B. Hyman, H. L. 
Yarger, J. G. Griffith; a student, W. E. 
Brehm, A. B. Shrader, E. E. Stauffer, 
N. D. Goehring, Charles Puls; and A. J. 
Beil since June 1, 1940. 


Lutheran Broadcast from 
Dayton 


In anticipation of the annual Roll Call, 
the Lutheran Inner Mission League of 
the Miami Valley is holding four Sun- 
day afternoon radio services, which are 
carried over WING, 1240, 2.30 to 3.00 
P. M., E. W. T. The Rev. Paul Bressler 
of Vandalia, Ohio, and the Rev. Carl 
Driscoll of Dayton, Ohio, have spoken 
on this hook-up. April 12 the Rev. Dr. 
H. G. Schmidt of Middletown will be 
the preacher, and April 19 the Rev. 
C. C. Weiss of Dayton. 

Mr. Roger C. Wilson has arranged 
the music, and Mr. Fred Schulmeister 
and the Rev. F. R. Stoneburner, super- 
intendent of the Miami Valley Inner 
Mission Society, arranged the services. 

The Lutheran Laymen’s League, an 
auxiliary of the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion, Dayton, elected the following of- 
ficers March 16: Roger C. Wilson, pres- 
ident; Dr. Fritz Lenel, vice-president; 
Ed Dybvig, secretary; Wilbur Schultz, 
treasurer. 

By working agreement between the 
Laymen’s League and the Inner Mis- 
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sion Board the men conduct an Indus- 
trial Department of Inner Missions and 
plan the annual Roll Call. Through the 
leadership of Mr. Archie Sherer, former 
president, and his co-workers, the Lay- 
men’s League has become an integral 
and valuable aid to Inner Mission ac- 
tivities in the Miami Valley. 


Centennial of First 
English Lutheran 
Church in Reading, Pa. 


Marcu 15, St. Matthew’s Church, 
Reading, Pa., at special services cele- 
brated the organization of the congre- 
gation on March 13, 1842, and the first 
council meeting on March 15, 1842. 
Stanley Billheimer, D.D., of Palmyra, 
Pa., the first ministerial son of the con- 
gregation, was the speaker at the 
morning service, and Daniel K. Hoch, 
chairman of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary Committee, the speaker at the 
evening service. 

A feature of the services was a his- 
torical display containing the original 
charter, early records, books of the 
period, and items relating to 1842, ar- 
ranged by the pastor, W. R. Siegart, 
D.D., and John A. Hepler, grandson of 
one of the charter members of the con- 
gregation. 

The Centennial Program includes 
services throughout the year as fol- 
lows: April 12, Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, and Dr. Hermann F. Miller, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Reading, 
speakers. May 17, Dr. George W. 
Nicely of Johnstown, Pa., a former 
pastor, and an organ recital by Mrs. 
Nicely. June 14, a combined service 
of the Sunday school and church with 
Dr. Robert D. Hershey of Ambler, Pa., 
a son of the congregation, as the 
speaker, and a reunion of all confirma- 
tion classes. September 13, Dr. Nor- 
man S. Wolf, a former pastor, as 
speaker at the morning service, and a 
service for all auxiliaries of the con- 
gregation in the evening. September 
23, Fellowship Night, and October 11 
and 14, a historical pageant. 

St. Matthew’s is the first English Lu- 
theran Church in Reading, and the first 
service was held in the public buildings 
at Fifth and Penn Streets, January 2, 
1842, with the Rev. James L. Schock 
officiating. He became the first pastor. 
His successors were: James Brown, 
D.D., Milton Valentine, D.D., Michael 
W. Hamma, D.D., Samuel S. Domer, 
D.D., James M. Anspach, D.D., Thomas 
C. Billheimer, D.D., Rufus W. Hufford, 
D.D., Luther S. Black, George W. 
Nicely, D.D., Norman S. Wolf, D.D., 
Charles R. Myers, D.D., W. C. Dunlap, 
D.D., and Dr. Siegart since 1931, 
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The congregation has worshiped in 
two church buildings, the present 
church having been dedicated July 5, 
1891. An interesting detailed history of 
the congregation has been prepared by 
Dr. Siegart. 


North Jersey News 


By Apert P. STAUDERMAN 


Arter a long period during which 
pastoral changes were comparatively 
few, the spring thaw in northern New 
Jersey is bringing about an unusual 
number of transfers. The Rev. J. Henry 
Meyer, president of the New Jersey 
Conference of the United Synod of 
New York, is faced with problems of 
installation or resignation in six of the 
congregations of his conference. 


The Rev. Herbert W. Hagenaw is 
leaving the red-brick edifice of Zion 
Church in Rahway to undertake pas- 
toral duties in the infant Advent 
Church, Grantwood. During six years 
at Rahway, Pastor Hagenau has built 
up both Sunday school and church at- 
tendance and initiated numerous im- 
provements to the property. 


The Grantwood congregation, located 
in a section of the town of Cliffside 
Park, was organized less than two 
years ago and has since been served 
by the Rev. W. K. Hauser, missionary 
for the Board of American Missions. It 
already has 100 confirmed members 
and worships in a converted dwelling 
which was recently purchased. Under 
aggressive leadership, it has a good 
future. 


One of the largest congregations in 
this conference, St. Mark’s, Elizabeth, 
is losing the services of its able pastor, 
the Rev. Frederick W. Schott, who is 
resigning because of ill health. After a 
rest Pastor Schott plans to re-enter the 
active ministry and the hopes and pray- 
ers of us all go with him, that this may 
come about soon. 

St. Mark’s, founded in 1858, is the 
oldest U. L. C. congregation in Eliza- 
beth. It has 1,000 members and a Sun- 
day school of more than 400 children. 
Under Pastor Schott’s leadership it has 
recorded continual progress. 


In the quiet confines of the Pascack 
Valley, the Rev. Emanuel L. Dreibelbis 
is leaving Zion Church, Saddle River, 
to retire after fifty-two years in the 
ministry. Zion Church, founded in 1821, 
is located in a picturesque, almost rural 
setting, although it is practically with- 
in sight of the skyscrapers of New York 
City. 

Not all the news is of empty pulpits, 
however. Calvary Church, Cranford, is 
welcoming home a native son of New 
Jersey in the person oi the Rev. Wil- 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Born to Sing 


Musical, its finale based on 


(MGM) “Ballad for Americans,” set 
Leo Gorcey against a tale of East Side 
_ Ray McDonald youngsters who stage a 
Douglas McPhail “show” to. help the com- 
V. Weidler poser-father of one of them. 


Finale is a thrilling spectacle, far too 
good for the shoddy story which 
precedes it and is raucous, stilted, 
with a gangster the Santa Claus who 
makes things come out right. A re- 
grettable waste of good material. 
M, Y 


Ellery Queen 


the Murder Ring 


(Col.) 


Ralph Bellamy 


M. Lindsay 


Johnny Eager 


(MGM) 


Edward Arnold 


Van Heflin 


Robert Taylor 
Lana Turner 


Detective. Famous mystery 
tale writer helps solve 
queer goings-on in pri- 
vately owned hospital. 


and 


No particular suspense has been 
created, and slapstick frequently 
substituted for plot development. 
Indifferent fare. M, Y 


Melodrama. Cold-hearted 
gangster rides roughshod 
over everything until girl 
he frames in order to “get” 
her father, a judge, falls in 
love with him; whereupon 
he risks his life, dies. 


Melodramatic in the extreme, and 
unpleasant, with girl’s part un- 
motivated and artificial. Outstand- 
ing contribution is by Heflin as dis- 
illusioned, drunken friend. Sordid, 
overdone. M 


Mr. and Mrs. 


North (MGM) 
Gracie Allen 


Wm. Post, 


Comedy-melodrama. un- 
raveling mystery of body 
found in home of young 
couple on their return from 
a short absence. 


Jr. 


Roxie Hart (Fox) 
S. Byington 
G. Montgomery 


Lynne Ove 


Ginger Rogers 


Satire on newspaper glo- 
rification of principals in 
murder trials in pre-de- 
pression era; its story that 
of a bird-brained woman 
who is led through courts 
for sake of the Roman holi- 
day created for press. 


rman 


Gracie Allen responsible for some 
delightfully comic sequences; other- 
wise mystery element is routine, 
contrived. Entertaining. M, Y 


Depends on viewpoint; if considered 
as realistic fare, will seem overdone 
travesty; if taken as a caricature of 
certain quirks in public mind, it is 
discerningly comic. Liquored setting 
for flash-backs unpleasant, and mar- 
ital finale out of key. A witty at- 
tempt that somehow misses fire. M 


Valley of the 
Sun (RKO 
Lucile Ball 
James Crai 


C. Hardwicke 
Dean Jagger 


Western based on struggle 
) of Indians to preserve 

rights in face of white ag- 
g gression, with scout pre- 
venting massacre inspired 
by white agent. 


A better than average western, with 
effective photography and music and 
an excellent cast. Touches of com- 
edy relieve tense situations. Of its 
kind, excellent. hig EKG: 


Million, The 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 
For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 
Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a 


Vanishing Virginian. 


For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blos- 
soms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, The Girl from Leningrad, 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My Valley, H. M. 
Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, Ladies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, The Men in Her Life, Mr. V, One Foot in Heaven, 
Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, 
Suspicion, Target for Tonight, To Be or Not to Be. 


liam H. Niebanck, who has accepted 
their call. Pastor Niebanck formerly 
served Zion Church, Ridgefield, and 
more recently was ministering to St. 
John’s, Bellmore, Long Island. He will 
return to familiar territory at Cran- 
ford, where a fine young congregation 
awaits him. 


The spring meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Conference has been set for Tues- 
day, April 21. It will be held at Re- 


deemer Church, Dumont, the Rev. Ivan 
L. Sterner pastor. 


The Rev. Theodore L. Fischer, as- 
sistant pastor of the Church of the 
Nativity, Philadelphia, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of Trans- 
figuration Church, Pottstown, Pa. 

Mr. Fischer will succeed the Rev. 
Richard C. Klick, who became pastor 
of Immanuel Church, Philadelphia. 
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Cornhusker News 


By Atrrep O. FRANK 


Miitions, and perhaps billions, are 
being poured into Nebraska these days 
as bomber plants, and ordnance plants 
in Omaha, Fremont, Columbus, Grand 
Island and Sidney fill the Platte River 
valley with war industry. Thus a peace- 
ful agricultural scene is changed into 
one of altars to Mars. 

While war work thus moves in, 
church work also makes changes. The 
Rev. Ernest C. Mortensen has accepted 
a call to the Paxton-Sutherland Parish 
in the western part of the state. 


The Rev. George P. Krebs of Emer- 
son has accepted a call to become as- 
sistant to Dr. F. J. Weeriz in St. John’s 
Church, Des Moines. Nebraska’s loss 


is lowa’s gain. 


Dr. C. B. Harmon, who retired, so he 
thought, from the work in Grand Island, 
finds his many years of energetic work 
a habit not easily broken. Instead of 
taking an earned rest, he now is reg- 
ularly supplying the congregation at 
Wolbach, Nebr. His missionary enthu- 
siasm will give him no rest. 


Midland Board in Special Session 
March 17 the Midland College Board 
of Trustees met in Fremont, Nebr., in 
a special session to consider problems 
relating to the seminary. Dr. Gould 
Wickey met with them. The legal com- 
mittee, appointed for the purpose of 


a MARION 
i COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” aoe of Vir- 
ginia. Li Arts, 
Pre- Eheary Pre- 
nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 

appy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Renew the ioy of f living. Spend 
— 250 tooms, “Ship's Sun 
= Deck,” spring-fresh food. 
Weekly from $32.50 per 
person, double. 
WEEK-END OFFER 
As$ per person, double 
room, bath, all 
é meals Fri. to Sun.; 
or Sat. to Mon. 


investigating the possibility of separat- 
ing the seminary from the college ad- 
ministration, reported that the nature 
of the charter gives the Board no power 
to separate the institutions. The stu- 
dent body, requesting the privilege of 
a statement to the Board, attended in a 
body to read their statement. It lauded 
the present faculty as “entirely meet- 
ing the needs” to the satisfaction of the 
students, urged a strengthening of the 
seminary by a more united co-opera- 
tion of synods. They pointed out that 
if all the supporting synods sent their 
students to Western Seminary it would 
not be the smallest seminary (nu- 
merically in student enrollment) of the 
Behe. A- 

The Board appointed Dr. P. W. H. 
Frederick as dean and voted contin- 
uance of the work, Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
will be the guest of the college and 
seminary at a special two-day “Student 
Pastors” conference and Christian Em- 
phasis Week, April 16 and 17. 


Tabitha Home Continues Progress 
At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Tabitha Home March 
10, Superintendent O. W. Ebright, D.D., 
brought in an encouraging report of 
the work at the Home. Among the 
changes he listed the new system of 
bookkeeping and a heating plant cost- 
ing $14,000. An upturn in contributions 
and in special gifts has been most grat- 
ifying to Superintendent Ebright. 

At present the Home is caring for 
forty-one children and sixty-six aged, 
the largest number for some years. 

The children are in attendance at the 
public schools of Lincoln, Nebr., and 
Grace Church is ministering to the 
spiritual needs of those in the Home. 
Weekday services are also held in the 
Home by the workers. 

Tabitha is an institution of the 
Church which is doing a noble service 
to the orphaned children and to the 
aged and deserves the whole-hearted 
support of all congregations and indi- 
viduals with means to help in the sup- 
port. 


Student Paul de Freese has accepted 
the call of the Wilber congregation to 
become their stated supply pastor. 


$1,000 for Motherhouse 


in Baltimore 


A Bequest of $1,000 to be known as 
the Lilly Fund was made to the Lu- 
theran Motherhouse and Training 
School, Baltimore, Md., by Mrs. Charles 
Foster Lilly of East Peoria, Ill. It is in 
memory of her husband’s father, Aaron 
W. Lilly, D.D., who was pastor of Third 
Lutheran Church, Baltimore, 1851- 
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1855. The money is to be placed in 
trust and the interest used for the up- 
keep of the Lutheran Deaconess Moth-~ 
erhouse and Training School. 

Dr. Lilly began his ministry as pas- 
tor of Third Lutheran Church, Balti- 
more, and it was during his pastorate 
there that the name of the church was 
changed from Luther Chapel to Third 
Lutheran Church. It was also during 
his pastorate that a substantial church 
building was erected and dedicated in 
1852. 


Planting New Missions 


Tue records of the great days of 
home mission planting in the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania under the sage 
direction of Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet, are 
being equaled this spring as the new 
superintendent of Home Missions of the 
Ministerium, the Rev. Karl S. Henry, 
proceeds with his work. Three new 
congregations were organized within 
one week and a fourth is moving to- 
ward organization. 

February 12 a congregation was or- 
ganized in the suburbs of Wilmington, 
Del., known as St. Mark’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Brandywine Hun- 
dred, Del., with a charter membership 
of 76 at the date of organization. The 
charter membership list will be held 
open until Easter, when the first serv- 
ice of Holy Communion will be admin- 
istered. 

February 15 the organization of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Beachwood, N. J., was effected with a 
charter membership of 74. Pastor Paul 
M. L. Rowoldt will serve this congre- 
gation in connection with the Lake- 
wood congregation. 

February 19 marked the organization 
of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of South Pottstown, Pa., with a 
charter membership of 78. 

These three congregations are apply- 
ing for admission to synod. None of 
them has called a pastor, and it may be 
a few months before the work of a res- 
ident pastor can be definitely estab- 
lished. Authorities in the Ministerium 
feel that these congregations are good 
prospects. None of them was begun 
simply because of a war boom in build- 
ing in their immediate neighborhood. 
Each of the communities entered is 
stable. 

In the Vernon Road section of Phila- 
delphia a lot has been purchased, and 
the Mission Board is anticipating buy- 
ing a house with the co-operation of 
the Board of American Missions. It 
will be used as a combined parsonage 
and place of worship for the present. 
There are in excess of fifty people who 
have agreed to join and support a 
Lutheran church in this community. 

—The Ministerium at Work. 
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THE CASE FOR THE ORPHANED 
MISSIONS 


(Continued from page 2) 


“The first time we were busy many 
hours a day making bandages for the 
Red Cross hospital—and the first month 
of our vacation was far from peaceful. 
We had our part of the shelling and 
saw and heard bombs falling all over 
the landscape. We were full of anxiety 
for our Armenian friends, who had not 
been able to leave Beirut and especially 
nights were in great fear. Every eve- 
ning long rows of families with their 
children walked outside the city and 
spent the night in the open air lying 
on the ground on a blanket and after a 
sleepless night walked back to find 
their small huts damaged. On our own 
roofs fell a rather big bomb, but in a 
miraculous way—surely as an answer 
to prayer—it did not explode!” 

Beirut, Syria. K. M. PETERSEN. 


“Without your support the main- 
tenance of our work would have been 
impossible. . . . I had to treble the sal- 
ary for Chinese workers and this is still 
not enough. .. . In normal times we 
paid for rice three to eight local dollars 
per picul according to the season. Last 
year we had to pay eighty dollars, and 
now I have reports from the interior 
stations that they have to pay two hun- 
dred dollars per picul of rice of inferior 
quality. . .\. The general malnutrition 
of the people is so serious that the re- 
sisting power of the body is impaired. 
. .. The doctor of the Rhenish mission 
told me that now he is unable to per- 
form operations which in former times 
proved to be quite harmless. But now 
owing to the lack of resisting power of 
the body, not few patients may suc- 


cumb after minor operations. ... (Re- 
ligiously.) I may say that we are grow- 
ing in depth.” 


G. Kouts. 


(A rumor had reached Beirut that 
no more funds would be available. 
The dismay is shown in the follow- 


ing. P. C. E.) 


“It seems impossible that your able 
and successful committee is contem- 
plating the cutting off of its work just 
at the time when the need is becoming 
greater... . The work is just the same; 
the obligations of the missionaries both 
to themselves and to their activities 
have not become any cheaper, but con- 
siderably more expensive, and it is as I 
say very difficult to ‘believe that your 
committee would be cutting them off 
after encouraging them and us to con- 
tinue the work on the reduced budget 
we have approved. ... I know and pray 
that the good people who have so far 
befriended their orphaned colleagues 
on the mission field will continue to 
do so with all their strength.” 

Beirut, Syria. James H. Nicot. 


Canton, China. 
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. . Fully accredited by the South- 
A.B. 
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Personal 


The Rev. Milton P. Englehart, for 
several years pastor of Glasco, Kan., 
resigned as of February 15 to under- 
take an assignment in Michigan under 
the Board of the American Missions. 


The Rev. John M. Nycum, Jr., was 
installed as pastor of Christ Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 15 by the pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, the Rev. 
H. Reed Shepfer. 


The Rev. W. D. Ziegler was installed 
as pastor of Hope-Epiphany Church, 
Chicago, Hl, February 15, by Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod. Mr. Ziegler had served as act- 
ing pastor since September 14, 1941. 


Congregations 


Frostburg, Md. St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. Walter V. Simon pastor, con- 
tributed to the devotions of its mem- 
bers and sister communities of believ- 
ers by weekday prayer services con- 
ducted during the season of Lent. It 
was an innovation on the part of the 
congregation, but the effort has been 
deemed worth while by Pastor Simon 
and those who came near the close of 
the working day for a brief period of 
prayer. 

Among the influences are those which 
arose from taking to their homes about 
175 copies of the “Order of Service.” 
Pastor Simon is of the opinion that 
some 150 persons a week came to the 
meetings. He has also learned “of sev- 
eral instances in which the service, 
reaching out into the community, has 
been instrumental in setting up home 
altars, or in restoring those long un- 
used.” 


Martins Ferry, Ohio. St. John’s con- 
gregation recently completed a thor- 
ough renovation of its church building. 
Improvements include a recessed chan- 
cel, rearrangements of the new pews, 
the elimination of the hot air heating 
system, and the extension of the heat- 
ing unit to the adjoining church house; 
repainting the walls; a dossal and 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
Hickory, N. C. 


choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 

: Apparel Style Book CP70. 
Due to present condition: t orderi f 


fine smal! 


ORGANS 


Highland, Illinois — Depd. Lu 


canopy above the altar; a beautiful 
chancel window; and a set of red para- 
ments. 

After some delay, due to extra- 
ordinary industrial conditions, the 
church was rededicated. The Rev. H. 
Reed Shepfer, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, preached the sermon, and 
the Rev. Paul W. O. Heist, pastor of 
the congregation, read the liturgy. Spe- 
cial services were held during the 
week, with guest ministers speaking. 
With the resumption of services in the 
church the use of the cassock and sur- 
plice for the pastor were introduced. 

The congregation now has a well-ap- 
pointed church. Its fifty-seven-year- 
old building is surmounted by a spire 
that gives it prominence in the com- 
munity. Adjoining the church is a mod- 
ern church house, built in 1937. These 
buildings provide St. John’s with an 
excellent physical equipment for spir- 
itual work. 


New York City. The reports of the 
tenth annual meeting of the Lutheran 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan New 
York held March 20 showed that the 
new Children’s Department under Miss 
Lillian Franzen’s direction served 103 
children. Seven Lutheran institutional 
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MEN'S CLUB PUTS 
THE LUTHERAN 
ACROSS. 2-2 -eeenecee 


Messiah Lutheran Church, Rev. 
Charles A. Epple, Pastor, Denver, 
Colorado, through the efforts of its 
aggressive Men’s Club, reports 53 
subscriptions for THE LUTHERAN. 
The paper now is received in one- 
third of the homes of the congrega- 
tion. This congregation has 14% of 
the confirmed members subscribing 
for THE LUTHERAN, nearly three 
times the quota set by the Church. 
The Men’s Club earned $33.00 in 
commissions. 

Additional congregations having 
a part in the drive for more sub- 
scribers for the Church’s journal: 


Plainfield, Pa. 

St. Matthew’s 
Belleville, Fa. —-S.-«G. H. Middlesworth 
Glen Savage, Pa. | 

Mt. Olivet 
Pleasantville, Pa. 

St. James’ 
Madley, Pa. 

Lybarger 
Spring Grove, Pa. 

St. Paul’s, Ralph C. Robinson 
Palmyra, N. J. 

Bethany, Harold L. Rowe 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Christ, J. E. Rudisill 
New Oxford, Pa. 

First, George E. Sheffer 
Altoona, Pa. 

Fourth, R. C. Shindler 
New Freedom, Pa. 

St. John’s, Mervin E. Smith 
Brogueville, Pa. 

St. James’, W. E. Waybright 


"2, yt ve 
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pastors and chaplains visit regularly 84 
hospitals, asylums and prisons of the 
area. The five district inner mission 
offices provided case service to 2,084 
families, 1,400 single men and 320 
single women. Most of these clients 
were referred by pastors and also by 
social agencies seeking spiritual help 
for Lutheran parishioners. A survey 
last year by the Council in the Newark- 
Jersey City District has resulted in the 
organization of the Lutheran Service 
Bureau of Northern New Jersey. 

A beginning has been made in joint 
interpretation with a present monthly 
circulation of 5,850 copies of the “Lu- 
theran Welfare.” The Council main- 
tains external relations on eleven other 
boards and welfare departments. The 
congregational membership, besides the 
28 agency members of the Council, 
was increased by 34 additional congre- 
gations, total 113. Special attention is 
being given to study of Lutheran war- 
time needs from a parish point of view. 
The result of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Committee of the Council in 141 con- 
gregations shows a total of $27,065.39. 
The Council maintains an office at 105 
East 22d St., and Dr. Ambrose Hering 
is the executive secretary. 


Richmond, Ind. Grace Church, the 
Rev. John W. Gable pastor, recently 
purchased the church building in which 
the congregation has been worshiping 
for several years. This has been done 
through the co-operation of the Board 
of American Missions. 

The building is being renovated, and 
the rebuilding, aside from the original 
purchase price, will run close to $4,000. 
Among the improvements are digging 
of a basement, a new heating plant, an 
electrical system, a pastor’s study, new 
chancel furniture, a new front entrance, 
and complete redecoration. The church 
will be dedicated in May, and the con- 
gregation will rejoice in their churchly 
house of worship. 


Scranton, Pa. The Chapel Choir of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
gave a concert of sacred music at St. 
John’s Church, Sunday afternoon, 
March 15. The music sung was written 
by outstanding Lutheran musicians 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centuries. The choir, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Harold K. Marks, is one of 
the finest groups of its type in this sec- 
tion of the country, and annually is 
heard in many of the leading cities of 
the east. 

Wednesday evening services during 
Lent were attended by large congrega- 
tions, and an additional service was 
held weekly Tuesday at 12.05 in the 
chapel. Attendances at this half-hour 
prayer service have been larger than 
was anticipated and have been a source 
of encouragement to Pastor Gunnar 
Knudsen and the congregation. 
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COMMISSION ON ADJUDICATION 


The Commission on Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will meet 
in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
10.00 A. M., Wednesday, April 15, for the trans- 
acne of ed ane on pues which may 

roperly be brou: efore it. 

Bees, : B. H. Pershing, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of California_will be 
held in St. John’s Church, 17th and L Sts., Sac- 
ramento, Calif., the Rev. Henry W. Opperman 
pastor, April 28 to May 1. 

The Confessional Service and Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion will open the convention 
Tuesday evening, April 28, at 7.45 o'clock. 

Business sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening sessions at 7.45 
P. M. The synodical Laymen’s Banquet will be 
held the evening preceding the opening of 
synod, Monday, April 27. Wednesday evening 
will be in charge of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society; and the ‘synodical banquet 
will be held Thursday evening. Adjournment 
is scheduled for noon, Friday, May 1. = 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary of synod not later 
than noon April 25. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The fifth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., George A. Greiss, D.D., 
pastor, May 18-21. The convention will open 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 18, at 7.45 P. M. 

Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The eighty-eighth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, Iowa, the 
Rev. William Kmet and the Rev. Victor Archie 
pastors, April 27-29. The Holy Communion will 
be administered at the first session, Monday, 
at 4.00 P. M. Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States will hold its seventy-fourth 
annual convention at Zion Church, Hutchinson, 
Kan., the Rev. E. R. Harrison pastor, beginning 
with an informal service Monday evening, April 
13, and closing Thursday, April 16. Communion 
Service and formal opening at 9.00 A. M., Tues- 
day, April 14. George R. Whittecar, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will hold its 123d annual convention, May _ 25- 
27, at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. The meeting will open with the 
service of Holy Communion. The president, 
the Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, will preach the 
sermon. 

Applicants for ordination and licensure must 
meet the Examining Committee Monday after- 
noon, May 25, at 2.00 o’clock. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in Redeemer 
Church, Lansing, Mich., May 11-13. Opening 
session with devotions at 1.00 PR. M., Monday, 
May 11. The president will preach at,the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion at 8.00 P. M. 

At the synodical banquet Tuesday, 6.30 P. M., 
the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary of Pro- 
motion of the United Lutheran Church, will 
speak. 

Delegates desiring entertainment in a home 
are asked to write the Rev. A. C. Larsen, 220 
S. Hosmer St., Lansing, as soon as possible. 

It is necessary that the secretary receive the 
credentials of lay delegates on or about April 15. 

William S. Avery, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its 
fifty-first annual convention at St. Mark’s 
Church, Pueblo, Colo., May 12-14. 

Albert H. Buhl, Sec. 


The ninetieth annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Texas Synod will .be held in 
Trinity Church, Victoria, Texas, the Rev. J. M. 
Schedler pastor, April 26-28. President Paul 
Bechter will preach the sermon at the opening 
service, April 26, at 8.00 P. M. The Sacrament 
of the Altar will/be administered. 

Wm. J. Hoebel, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The annual meeting of the New York Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Monday, April 20, at Holy Trinity Church, 
65th St. and Central Park West, New York City, 
Paul E. Scherer, D.D., pastor, and the Rev. W. 
Van H. Davies, Jr., associate pastor. The meet- 
ing will open with a Communion Service at 
10.00 A. M. Theodore O. Posselt, Jr., Sec. 


The spring convention of the Western Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York will be 
held in St. John’s Church, Lancaster, N. Y., the 
Rev. George M. Bock pastor, Tuesday, April 14. 
Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 2.30 and 6.30 P. M. 

Howard A. Kuhnle, Sec. 
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The spring convention of the Central Confer- 
ence of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held 
Thursday, April 9, in Trinity Church, McKees- 
port, Pa., the Rev. Norman E. Kieffer pastor. 
Sessions will begin at 9.30 A. M. with the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion. 

John M. Nycum, Jr., Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod will meet in St. Mark’s Church, 
Pueblo, Colo., the Rev. W. C. Conradi pastor, 
May 12-14. The first session will be the Com- 
munion Service, Tuesday evening, held in con- 
junction with synod, which meets at the same 
time. Mrs. O. F. Weaver. 


The sixty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will be held in 
Trinity Church, Abilene, Kan., Dr. Fuller Berg- 
stresser pastor, April 28-30. 

Miss Helen Fink, Sec. 


PASTORS’ CONVOCATION 


A strong program has been arranged for the 
Pastors’ Convocation at the Chicago Seminary 
at Maywood, Ill., April 23 and 24. “The Church 
in the World Today” is the theme of the discus- 
sions. The speakers will include Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, executive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council; Dr. E. M. Hegge, Dr. Paul H. 
Krauss, and Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director of 
the Service Commission of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

Enrollments should be made to the Registrar, 
Dr. H. Grady Davis, 1624 S. Eleventh Avenue, 
Maywood, Ill. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the Pittsburgh-Gettys- 
burg Club will be held Tuesday evening, April 
14, in the Joseph Horne Company tea room, 
Penn Ave. and Stanwix Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dinner at 6.30 P. M. 

President Henry W. A. Hanson, C. Paul 


Cessna, Horace G. Ports and others from the - 


campus will be guests of the club. 

Alumni, parents and friends of the college 
are invited. Reservations should be made with 
John D. McGraw, 1613 Aurelius St., Swissvale, 
Pa. John D. McGraw, Pres. 


MARRIED 


Springer-Runkle. March 25 in Christ Church, 
York, Pa., Miss Ruth Runkle and the Rev. 
Henry George Springer, pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Plymouth, Ohio, were married 
by Pastor Gerald G. Neely, assisted by the 
Rev. Willard A. Saltzgiver, uncle of the groom. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Charles W. Eberwine 


pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Middleport, Pa., and 
supply pastor of Friedens Church, Llewellyn, 
Pa., died in the Warne Hospital, Pottsville, Pa., 
March 20. He was born April 30, 1870, in Mer- 
chantsville, near Allentown, Pa., the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Eberwine. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of Allentown and was 
graduated from the American Business College. 
After teaching there for six months, he entered 
Muhlenberg College and was graduated in 1901. 
He was graduated from the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia in 1905 and 
was ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania in June. 

He accepted a call to become pastor of the 
Port Carbon Charge. In 1925 he became supply 
pastor of Friedens congregation. These were 
the only congregations he served during his 
ministry of nearly forty-seven years—and 
served them well. Beautiful St. Paul’s Church, 
erected in 1930, is a lasting monument to his 
achievements in the ministry. He was president 
of the Pottsville Conference. He was inter- 
ested in the welfare of the community and 
served as a member of the Town Council for 
two terms. 

Mr. Eberwine is survived by his widow, Irene 
Ritter Eberwine; three daughters, Mrs. James 
Moran, Mrs. John Correll and Mrs. Ralph Hafer; 
three granddaughters; and one brother, Edgar 
Ritter, of Slatington. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
Paul’s Church, March 24. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
and the Rev. G. J. Martin, president of the 
Pottsville Conference, preached the sermons. 
The Rev. Charles E. Fisher of Birdsboro, Pa., a 
son of the congregation, read the service. In- 
terment took place in Greenwood Cemetery, 
Allentown, Pa. Edwin H. Smoll. 


The Rev. Charles Spener Kohler 


passed away March 6, aged ninety-three years. 
He was born in Williamsport, Pa., September 
11, 1848, the son of the Rev. Dr. John and 
Louise Baum Kohler. He prepared for college 
at Washington Hall, Trappe, Pa., and was grad- 
uated from Muhlenberg College in 1871, and 
from the Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia, 
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Pa., in 1874. He was ordained in Trinity 


Church, Lancaster, Pa. 

-He married Miss Elizabeth T. Miller of 
Trappe, Pa., in 1874. She preceded him in 
death in 1933. Three sons and a daughter were 
born to this union. One son, Charles S. of Sac- 
ramento, Calif., and the daughter, Ella L., with 
whom Mr. Kohler made his home in East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, survive. Two sisters, Mrs. Robert 
Brown of Stroudsburg, Pa., and Mrs. William 
M. Mearig of New Holland, Pa., also survive. 

Mr. Kohler’s first charge was the Church of 
the Reformation, Rochester, N. Y. Other pas- 
torates served by him were at Catasauqua and 
Norristown, Pa.; Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Lima, 
Ohio; and twice he was pastor of the First 
English Lutheran Church of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. For many years after his retirement he 
supplied vacant congregations throughout the 
Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio. 

The funeral service was in charge of the Rev. 
Dale C. Recker, pastor of the First Church, as- 
sisted by H. B. Ernsberger. D.D., a friend for 
many years. Members of the Cleveland Min- 
isters’ Association were honorary pallbearers. 
Burial took place in Lake View Cemetery, 
Cleveland. 


Arlene Ruth Kroen 


six-year-old daughter of Pastor and Mrs. Jacob 
O. Kroen, Baden, Pa., was struck by a coal 
truck in front of her father’s church and in- 
stantly killed Saturday morning, March 7. 

Mr. Kroen, pastor of St. John’s Church, John- 
sonburg, Pa., for more than ten years, had just 
moved to Baden the week previous. 

The child was born at Johnsonburg, Pa., 
January 22, 1936. 

Impressive funeral services were held March 
10 in Christ Church, Baden, conducted by the 
Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, assisted by the Rev. Oscar W. 
Carlson of Butler, president of the West Con- 
ference, and the Rev. Hans O. F. Simoleit of 
Rochester. The body was laid to rest in Sylvania 
Hills Memorial Park, near Rochester, Pa. 

Mr. Kroen is pastor of Christ Church, Baden, 
and the First Church, Conway, Pa. Pastor and 
Mrs. Kroen have another daughter, Gloria Joan. 

H. O. Simoleit. 


The Rev. William L. Leisher 


son of the Rev. G. W. and Catharine Rice 
Leisher was born November 6, 1862, at Markle- 
ville, Pa. He was a graduate of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and Gettysburg Theological Seminary and 
served the following pastorates: Akron and 
Clinton, Ohio; Plainfield, Brookville, Idaville, 
Summerhill and Glasgow in Pennsylvania; and 
Oakland, Maryland. 

Mr. Leisher died in Vero Beach, Florida, where 
he had been accustomed to spend the last sev- 
eral winters with a daughter. His death took 
place January 13 after an illness of several 
weeks and funeral services were held at 
Wabasso, Florida, in charge of the Rev. Rollin 
Courtright, pastor of the Methodist Church, 
close friend of the deceased. 

Three children, Mrs. Catharine Carter of Vero 
Beach, Charles Leisher of Altoona, Pa., and 
Daniel Leisher of Marlinton, W. Va., survive. 

Ralph W. Birk. 


BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS WILL 
FORWARD AID FOR THE CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


The Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, commonly called the ‘Draft Law,” recog- 
nizes the right of one who is a conscientious 
objector to military service. It provides that he 
may be assigned to works of national impor- 
tance under civilian direction. The United Lu- 
theran Church in America at its convention in 
Omaha also recognized the religious right of the 
conscientious objector. 

To date all young men electing “alternative 
service’’ and assigned to Civilian Public Service 
Camps have been compelled to pay the cost of 
their maintenance at such camps, or $35 a 
month, and in addition provide their own cloth- 
ing. With the assistance of their families some 
have been able to pay their way, others have 
been compelled to ask for financial assistance. 
Of the twenty-four Lutherans of all synods in 
EADS on February 28, 1942, twenty were in 
need of aid either in whole or in part. The 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Tourists 


Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
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For Victory 


BUY U.S. BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


situation is further complicated because of a 
ruling of the Selective Service Administration 
which compels these men to remain in the 
camps “for the duration.” 

The Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church has appointed the Board of Social Mis- 
sions as the agency of the Church to receive all 
contributions toward the care of the conscien- 
tious objectors who are members of United 
Lutheran Church congregations, as well as dele- 
gating that Board to work with these men. Any 
individual or congregation wishing to contribute 
to the aid of our conscientious objectors should 
send the gift plainly marked: “The Board of 
Social Missions—C. O. Fund.” 

Tue Boarp or Socrat Missions, 
39 East 35rH Street, New York City 


FRAUDULENT SOLICITOR 


Tue LurHerAN is informed by one of the U. L. 
C. A. pastors in Chicago that ‘‘a chap working 
the trade among Lutheran pastors’’ has ap- 
pealed to Lutheran clergymen in Chicago and 
in Harrisburg, Pa., for assistance. He repre- 
sents himself to be an agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Welfare and asks for money with 
which to pay the expense of ‘getting a man 
back to Pennsylvania.’’ He has not courted 
investigation and has subjected himself to sus- 
picion as making a fraudulent plea. 

Lutheran pastors are advised to refer him to 
one of the Church’s offices for Inner Mission 
Work or to a government relief agency. 
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WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER SHOULD DO 
(A Christian Plan for Active Church Membership) 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Church membership involves not only “know- 
ing” but also “doing.” The “doing” part is much 
more than what is generally realized or practiced. 
This is due in part to lack of knowing what needs 
to be done. This need is well taken care of in this 
new study book for church members. 


In this new study book the whole range of the 
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What a Church Member 
Should Do 


Church. 


“doing” or “action” side of church membership 
is presented in manner equally inspirational as 
it is practical. Like our guide on things to be be- 
lieved—‘“‘What a Church Member Should Know,” 
“What a Church Member Should Do” is intended 
to serve as a study text for adult groups in Sun- 
day schools, special classes, or otherwise may 
be used for personal study and reading. 


THIRTEEN CHAPTER TITLES INCLUDE 


* A Church Member Should Surrender to Christ * A Church Member Should 
Worship * A Church Member Should Study * A Church Member Should Read 
His Bible * A Church Member Should Win Others for Christ ° A Church 
pa ab Member Should Co-operate * A Church Member Should Do Good * A Church 
Member Should Create a Christian Home *° A Church Member Should Work 
for a Christian Community * A Church Member Should Work for a Christian 
World * A Church Member Should Live Consistently * A Church Member 
Should Practice Stewardship * A Church Member Should Work Through the 
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WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER SHOULD KNOW 


By A. A. Zinck 


This little textbook deals with the chief teachings 
of the Lutheran Church and the way in which Chris- 
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20 cents 


Two Practical Booklets Which Every Church Member Should Read or Study 


tian life should manifest itself. An easy and convenient 


Each 


way through which to crystallize and develop a correct 
understanding of the faith of the Church. 
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